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Important Notice to Newsdealers. 


WE invite the attention of the trade to the | 
fact that our next issue, with its supplement 
ot “Grant at the Capture of the City of 
Mexico,” will be furnished to dealers at only 
three times the wholesale price of the ordinary 
issue. These terms, it will be perceived, are | 
more favorable to dealers than heretotore when 
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| we have issued uaiinien aunene of the 


kind, 
merous, that we must caution those still unsup- 
plied to avoid any further delay in forwarding 


their applications, or we shall, as on a pre- | 
be compelled to leave their | 


occasion, 
orders unfulfilled for lack of unsold copies. 


The retail price for the newspaper and sup- | 


plement will be thirty cents 
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THE DEMILT DISPENSARY, 





CORNER OF 


SECOND AVENUE AND TWEX 


YORK, DECEMBER. 12, 


| Our 


The orders already sent in are so nu- | 











York, 


$4 OU Yeaaty, 
13 Weexs $1 00 


1868. 


aheab with legitimate pride, and the value of 
| the work is evhanced trom the fact that the 


Next Number’s Supplement. 


Witn our next number will be issued the | original painting, in Mr. Leslie’s possession, 


beautiful picture of 
the City of Mexico,” 


work of 


‘* Grant at the Capture of | was among the last efforts of a celebrated 
Whether regarded as a | American artist, the late Emanuel Leutze, 


art or in view of the subject illus- | who painted it almost in the shadow of his 


| trated, this splendid chromograph deserves a | approaching death. 


place in 
theme is 


every American household. 


The | 


one that every 


American ean contem- ! 


The retail price for the newspaper and sup 
plement will be thirty cents. 
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FRANK LESLIE’S 
CHRISTMAS OFFERING 
TO AMERICAN HOUSEHOLOS, 


_—_— 


4 Magnificent Chromograph, 
ENTITLED 
“Grant at the Capture of 
the City of Mexico.” 

From the Original picture, paihted by 

the late Emanuel Lettze, expressly 

for Mr. Leslie. 
THES MAGNIFICENT WORK OF AR‘, 
Printed in Oil Colors by William 
Dickes, of London, 

Will be published as a SUPPLEMENT to 


THE NEXT NUMBER OF 
FRANK LESLIB’s 


ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER, 


Issucd Deo. 9, 18sces. 


The artist has deseribed the subject of his painting 
as follows : 


“While the troops were ad¥ancing u the city of 
Mexico, they were much annoyed by the fire of the 
enemy from the tops of flat-roofed houses, 
Lieutenant Ulysses 8. Grant, with a few men, hoisted 
& battery of mountain howitzers to the ot the 
church of St. Fernando, and opened an ing fire 

10use-tops,”"—Eatract from 
Emanuel Leutse. 7 


N. B.—Give your order immediately to your news- 
dealer, or send 30 cents to Franx Lestie’s Publica- 
tion Office, 537 Pearl street, N. ¥., and the picture and 
Paper will be forwarded by mail to your address on the 
day cf publication, 


REDUCTION IN PRICE. 
Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Almanacs for 


isso. 

Now ready, Price 20 cents, formerly 50 cents, 

Frank Leslie’s Lady’s Illustrated Almanac, 
with over 50 beautiful Illustrations, $2 pages of inter- 
esting reading matter, specially adapted for ladies. This 
is the only Illustrated Lady’s Almanac publiched, and 
is now in its seventh year. Also, 

Frank Leslie’s Tlustrated Almanac for 1869, 
64 pages, price 30 cents, formerly 50 cents, with 4 beau- 
tiful ch grap pictures, superbly colored, 
and fully equal to oil paintings. These have been 
selected from the most popular works of Louis Lang, 
and other celebrated painters; besides 60 beautiful en- 
grtavings, and 64 pages of interesting reading matter. 

ALSO, PRICE 15 CENTS, 
Frank Lealie’s Comic Almanac for 1869, 
32 PAGES, 
With upward of 80 splendid IMustrations, and full of 
the most humorous reading matter. 
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FRANE LESLIE’S 


ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


537 Pearl Street, New York. 








NEW YORK, DECEMBER 12, 1868. 


Norice.—We have no traveling agents. All 
persons representing themselves to be such are im- 
postors, 








Preliminary Notice. 
Wrra the advent of the new year we shall commence 
the publication of a journal, to be entitled, 


“THE NEW WORLD.” 


We intend making our new paper a model of its 
kind, founded upon our long experience of what the 
public require. 

More extended notices of the design of our new 
journal] will be given in future advertisements. 








Jury Perjury. 

We do not remember ever to have read of a 
more cowardly murder than that of Mr. H. 
Rives Pollard, publisher of the Southern Opinion, 
Richmond, on the 24th of November. An 
article exposing some domestic scandal in the 
family of a well-to-do citizen appeared in his 
paper—a vile and utterly inexcusable article, 
but not a whit worse, nor, indeed, half as bad, 
as hundreds that appear in our Sunday, or, for 
that matter, in some of our daily papers. The 
article was not written by Mr. Pollard, who 
seems to have been rather a publisher than an 
editor ; nor does it appear that he was ever 
approached by the aggrieved parties with any 
request for explanation, correction or apology. 
But a member of the implicated family arms 
himself with pistols and a double-barreled 
gun heavily loaded with buck-shot, locks him- 
self in a vacant room in a house opposite Mr. 
Pollard’s office, and, as Mr. Pollard approaches 
it in the morning, without a word of caution 
or warning, deliberately shoots him dead. 

After this statement of the undisputed facta, 
the deed stands in no need of characterization. 

To call it brutal and cowardly comes short 
of its true designation, for which language is 
too poor. 


But we do not write in vindication of Mr. 
Pollard, nor have we, with our limited know- 
ledge of his charavter and antecedents, much 
®atisé td tegtet his death. Possibly his sud- 
den exit was a good riddange for the commu- 
nity in which he lived. It is to arraign the 
moral sentiment of Richmond itself that we 
write. Oan our readers believe it possible 
that a coroner's jury, ‘of twelve good men and 
true,” sitting by the side of Pollard’s bleeding 
body, with his murderer notoriously in a room 
hot thirty yards distant, with his still shicking 
weapon in his hands, should bring in a ver- 
dict, ‘‘on their oaths,” that Pollatd came to his 
death by gunshot wounds inflicted by some 
person or persons unknown ? 

We can understand that, in an excitable and 
impulsive population like that of Richmond, 
a good deal demoralized by the war, there 
may have been some very reckless and incon- 
siderate persons to hurrah for the murderer, 
as he emerged from his ambush into the 
streets. But how it was possible that twelve 
men, pfestimably respectable, should accept 
one of the most résponsible duties that can de- 
volve on the citizen, atid delibetately perjure 
themselves, passes tinderstanding in civilized 
communities. There are, unhappily, some 
kinds of perjury which are deemed venal, 
such as custom-house oaths, and those of na- 
turalization candidates and brokers ; but the 
persons who are daily guilty of such crimes 
would hesitate before the responsibility in- 
volved in deliberate murder. 

In view of the action of the jury, and the 
conduct of the populace of Richmond, we can 
only repeat the words of the brother of the 
“Let these things stan 

to the shame of their perpetrators, and write 


We are aware that there are not a few of 
citizens who would not be sorry if 
bloody lesson taught in Richmond might 
to the wretches who abuse the free- 
dom of the Press in our own city. The repu- 
of no man or woman is safe from their 
assaalts, and as they are mainly poor, irre- 
sponsible vagabonds, they are beyond the 
reach of the ordinary punishment of the law. 
Occasionally one of them gets soundly 
thrashed, but they seem to be as callous in 
body as hardened in soul. A charge of buck- 
shot might teach them caution if not decency ; 
and the teacher might escape any severe pen- 
alty for taking the administration of justice in 
his own hands. But we trust no one will do 
so in ambush, or, if he does so, that no jury 
will perjure itself to enable him to escape 
the consequences of his act, or the penalty 
due to an assassin. The hunters of noxious 
animals often feel it an obligation to give their 
victims a chance for their lives. 








Women’s Rights in England in the Last 
Century. 
Ler not Mrs. Cady Stanton and her associ- 
ates be disheartened. Let the gentler sex of 
man in the village of Mount Vernon still in- 
dulge in the hope ot vindicating their right to 
self-government. Let the Reverend Olympia 
Brown still fondly look forward to archiepis- 
copal honors, and Mrs. Lucy Stone Blackwell 
still aspire to be inaugurated as Mayoress of 
Vineland. Let the boasted civilization and 
culture of the nineteenth century pale betore 
the chivalrous ignorance of the eighteenth. 
Let the present Judiciary of England excuse 
themselves, if they can, to an indignant sex, 
for the departure in their recent decision from 
the good old rule of stare decisis. The follow- 
ing authentic report of a case determined by 
the unanimous voice of the Court of King’s 
Bench in 1740, shows that the rights of wo- 
men were more clearly understood at that day 
in monarchical England than at the present in 
republican America. 
John Olive and Sarah Bly were candidates 
for the office of sexton in the parish of St. 
Botolph in the city of London, and their re- 
spective claims to the office came before the 
Court of King’s Bench for adjudication. She 
had received one hundred and sixty-nine male 
votes and forty female. He had one hundred 
and seventy-four male votes, and twenty-two 
female, and by force of masculine prejudice he 
received the certificate and was inducted into 
office. 
The case as presented to the Court neces- 
sarily involved two questions : 


ist. Whether a female may, by law, serve 
the office of parish sexton ? 

2d. Whether females were entitled to vote 
at the election of a sexton? 

The counsel for the male incumbent con- 
tended that all the votes for the female con- 
testant were thrown away, as she was disquali- 
fied on account of her sex, and further, that 
the female votes for both candidates must be 
thrown out, leaving to the man a majority of 
the lawful votes, a woman being no more en- 
titled to vote for a sexton than a Member of 





Pacliament or a coroner, which Lord Coke 


says, ‘they may not do, although they have 
freeholds and contribute to all public charges, 
even to the wages of knights of the shire, which 
ate to be levied de communitate comitatus.” 
Lord Chief-Justice Lee, delivering the opin- 
ion of the Court, says, “I am cléatly of opin- 
ion that a woman may be sexton of a parish. 
Women have held much higher offices, and, 
indeed, almost all the offices of the king- 


dom: as Queen, Marshal, Great Chamber- | 


lain, Great Constable, Champion of England, 
Commissioner of Sewers, Keeper of a Prison, 
and Returning Officer for Member of Parlia- 
ment.” 

«As to the second point, it would be strange 
if a woman herself may fill the office, and yet 
be disqualified to vote for it. The election of 
Members of Parliament and of coroner statide 
on special grounds. No woman has ever sat 
in Parliament, or voted for Membef# of Parlia- 
ment, and we must presume that when the 
franchise was first created, it was confined to 
the male sex. There was no reason for such a 
restriction respecting the office of sexton, 
whose duties do not concern the morals of the 
living, but the interment of the dead. The 
female votes being added to the poll, Sarah 


Bly has the majority, so that she, and not | 


John Olive, is now the lawfal sexton of this 
parish.” (2 Strange’s Reports, 1,1/4). 

Lord Oampbell mentions this decision im 
his Life of Chief-Justice Lee, and in corrobo- 


ration adds in a note, ‘‘ Lady Packington was 


relieving officer at Aylesbury, and the famous 
Countess of Pembroke, being hereditary 
sheriff of Westmoreland, attended the judges 
in that capacity at the assizes.” 

It is proper, in explanation of Chief-Justice 
Lee’s opinion, to state that when he mentions 
the office of Commissioner of Sewers as one 
to which the sex may aspire, he does not mean 
a Superintendent of Seamstresses and Dress- 
makers, but refers to the government of the 
underground conduits for the waste and filth 
of cities, an office which in our metropolis, we 
believe, is held by Mr. Thomas Stephens, Pre- 
sident of the Croton Aqueduct Department, 
and which his gallantry will, no doubt, induce 
him to resign at once in favor of some am- 
bitious and energetic spinster. 

To relieve the apprehensions of our sister 
British subjects, we must also explain that 
by the Championship of England, referred to 
by Sir William Lee, is not intended that 
honorable position once held by the late 
Thomas Sayers, Esq., and which the iron 
muscles of John C, Heenan so nearly wrested 
from him ; but an entirely different office, of 
great antiquity—the sole duty appertaining to 
it being to appear at coronations, and offer 
battle to any one who questions the right to 
the crown—and which office being hereditary, 
and once held by a non-combatant clergyman, 
might with greater propriety be entrusted to 
the vigorous arms of a modern Amazon. 

We hasten also to propitiate the ire of our 
fair gor justly aroused by the Parthian 
shot in Chief-Justice Lee’s opinion, in which 
he suggests that females are qualified by law 
to hold any office ‘‘ whose duties do not con- 
cern the morals of the living.” The learned 
Chief-Justice in that expression fell into a 
fault too often unjustly ascribed to the other 
sex—that of saying too much. It was his 
duty to decide the case before him as to the 
title to that particular office, and not to indulge 
in extra-judicial speculations as to what offices 
may not be held by women. That remark was 
unnecessary to the decision, is what lawyers 
call obiter dictum, and must be rejected by all 
female minds as irrelevant, scandalous, and 
impertinent. 

Lord Campbell, an equal authority of recent 
date, shows that a lady may lawfully fill, and 
has filled, the office of sheriff. What a field 
for thought in this simple statement of fact! It 
suggests that when the sex shall have obtained 
their rights, if our Celtic sister citizens shall 
be as active in preparing their claims to office 
as their hard-fisted brethren now are, it may 
not be long before a Jimmy O’Brien shall be 
succeeded by a Judy O’Flanagan. Imagina- 
tion carries us into the glorious future, which 
may yet be reality. Instead of brutal male 
tipstaves serving injunctions on theatrical man- 
agers, as at present, with blasphemy, violence, 
and bloodshed, we see in our mind’s eyes a 
bevy of graceful forms flit quietly to the centre 
of the stage, and, with smiles and courtesies, 
hand perfumed writs to the astonished actors, 
and then retire amid a shower of bouquets. 
When buildings are to be entered under 
judicial process, instead of doors being bat- 
tered down by the bludgeons of burly bailiffs, 
we see them fall, as did the walls of Jericho 
at the command of Joshua, before the potent 
magic of a woman’s tongue. But it is in the 
execution of the extreme sentence of the law 
upon the ,persons of unfortunate malefactors 
that the superiority of female refinement over 
male coarseness will be most sweetly and 
sadly exhibited. We imagine the sheriffess in 
consultation with her deputies on the subject 
of the toilet most becoming to the complexion 
and figure of the wretched criminal. His last 





glance on earth ialls not on cocked hats, 


swords, staves, and stern looks, but on the 
more consoling array of chignons, panniers, 
| sunshades and lovely faces bedewed with 
| tears, which are wiped away by the finest lace. 
{amd purest cambric. Taper fingers, encased in 
Parisian gloves, tenderly adjust the fatal 
noose— be chief official, throwing aside her 
vail of heayiest crape, impresses on his pallid 
lips a salute tet Which he would at any time 
have gladly gives his life, and then with 
sharpened scissors c.'ps the cord which sends 
| him into eternity. 
| Let the Sorosis then not “ sorrow as those 
| without hope,” but let the subject here sug- 
| gested be taken up at their next meeting in 
the natural order of business .*fter dress and 
/seandal, and discussed with the .soothing ac- 
| eompaniments of tea and muffins, 








“ Heads, I Win; Tails, You Lose!’” 


ty there be any truth in the telegraphic re- 
| ports that reach us from England, Lord Stan- 
ley has been playing this antique game with 
Mr. Reverdy Johnson with signal success, We 
| are told now that the American claims on 
Great Britain are to be submited to a mixed 
commission, to be composed of two Englishmen 
and one American, who, if they cannot agree, 
may collectively choose an umpire! The pre- 
ponderance of two to one in favor of Great 
| Britain is to be compensated for by the com- 
mission holding its sessions in Washington. 
If this be not ‘‘ Heads, I win; tails, you lose,” 
we have forgotten the tenor ot that profitable 
little game. ‘‘I will take the turkey, and you 
may have the crow, or you may have the crow, 
and I will take the turkey,” was the equitable 
proposition of the Western hunter to his In- 
dian companion. We probably al) remember 
the interrogative answer of the red-skin, when, 
after reflection, he asked, ‘‘ Why you no talk 
turkey to me?” We have a clear conviction 
that if any such arrangement has been made 
by Lord Stanley with that intolerable old gab- 
bler Johnson, the Senate, by which his pro- 
ceedings will ultimately be revised, will be sure 
to ask a question quite as pertinent as that 
attributed to the Indian hunter. The Herald 
repeats substantially what we have all along 
maintained regarding this matter: ‘‘ Mr. Rev- 
erdy Johnson is in every way disgracing us. 
His diplomatic dinners mean the payment of 
the English rebel cotton bondholders’ debt, | 
and it is for this that we see the English pri- 
vateer builders embracing the American Min- 
ister at the Court of St. James. Our Alabama 
claims should first be presented for payment 
to the United States Government. The bill 
should then be forwarded to England for pay- 
ment, and if this be refused, we have the means 
close at hand to fully indemnify ourselves.” 








Matters and Things. 


A si is before the Vermont Senate imposing 
penalties varying from $2 to $20 upon the parent 
or guardian of every boy who neglects to attend 
school, and authorizing Judges to send to the re- 
form school boys convicted of a second offense in 
staying away.——G. W. Carleton announces 4 
new magazine, to be called Mayne Reid's Maga- 
zine, intended for the * Youth of America,” and 
aiming at the highest order of literature known 
to the pages of a periodical,_—-Fifteen years ago 
Charles Reade was not known as an author ; this 
year, before he touches pen to paper, leading 
publishers in England and America have com- 
peted for the privilege of paying him for his next 
story an aggregate price equal to nearly $50,000, 
or double the annual salary of the President of 
the United States. And besides this, he has copy- 
right and right of dramatization.——The income 
of the President is far below that of many of the 
officials of this State and City, as well as of other 
States and large cities. Take the annual income of 
Sheriff O’Brien or Chamberlain Sweeney—take the 
incomes of the Health Officer or the Harbor Com- 
missioners—take the incomes of a score of other 
local functionaries whom we might name—and it 
will be seen how petty in comparison is the in- 
come of the President, And yet, with all fitting 
ee~nomy, the President is called upon to make 
expenditures required of no other man in the 
country.——Another of the painful effects of 
Grant’s election has appeared in Georgia, Some 
time ago the white Democratic members of the 
Legislature expelled all the colored Republican 
members. Now, it seems, they are anxious to 
have their action in this matter submitted to the 

“Tf,” says a Georgia correspondent, 

* the State Legislature transcended its legitimate 
powers, or violated the Constitution which Con- 
approved precedent to Georgia’s admission, 

the judicial tribunals of the State are competent 
authority to settle the matter by so declaring, 
and, if such decision be rendered, the people 
will submit, and govern themselves accordingly.” 
This is sensible on the part of the people of 
Georgia.——General Grant recently expressed to 
an army friend his utter contempt of the states- 
men who are urging their own merits as office- 
holders upon him. He said that he would make 
up his Cabinet after he received a certificate uf 
election, and then no one would know whom he 
had decided upon until their names got into print. 
“Tt’s no use planning a campaign until you have 
a war,” said he-——The Herald says, ‘‘ Very 
few politicians or philosophers now care to in- 
quire what Mr. Johnson has done, what he 
has failed to do, what he may do, what he 
is doing or intends to do, or whether, on his 
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retirement from the White House, he goes to 
Tennessee or to Texas. To the public at large 
it is enough that his administration has been a 

ure, and that they are awaiting the incoming 
«of General Grant with a very general expectation 
cof something better.——The differences between 
‘mar and the gorilla are very striking. The latter 
«cannot stand upright, owing to the structure of 
his spinal column; his arms are longer, and his 
legs are shorter than those of the human ; 
in walking he commonly uses the back of his 
hands, placing them flat upom the ground; he 
has thirteen pairs of ribs, and the female four. 
teen, whereas man has but ten; he hag several 
muscles which ate not found in man; hé has 
“bagpipes” under his arms, conpetting with his 
windpipe and glottis, and by tompressing these 
with his arms he can make a noise more terrible 
thon the uproar of a thousand ragmen, and 
which can be heard, ing to the testimony 
of Mr. Du Chaillu, at a distance of three miles and 
more.——The French Government seems to be 
bent om inaugurating a reign of terror, All ex- 
\pression of opinion on the Emperor’s coup d'etat 
ris forbidcen, One of the best Liberal papers of 
Europe has been suspended, and prosecutions 
against other journals have been begun. Louis 
Napoleon seems anxious to emulate the despot- 
ism of the ex-Queen of Spain. We hope that the 
result may be the same,——Some persons were 
speaking of a certain old lady’s goodness of heart, 
and how she could seo retrieving qualities in 
every one; some palliation for every offense. “ In- 
deed” said one of the company, “I believe if any 
one in her heayig should talk harshly of Satan 
himself, she would defend him,” and the dear old 
lady coming jin at the moment, the remark was 
repeated, “Well, I often think it would be well 
for all of us if we imitated his zeal and industry,” 
she 4” ietly responded. 





Mr. Caantes Wentworts Drixg, who accom- 
tpanied Mr. Hepworth Dixon to America, has writ- 
‘ten a companion book to the latter’s “ New 
America,” entit/ed, “‘Greater Britain ; a Record 
of Travel in English-speaking countries, etc., etc.” 
which is likely to be as successful as Mr. Dixon’s 
book itself, It is well written and fair, without being 
either fulsome or libelous. Mr. Dilke has no sym- 
pathy with those pseudo-Americans who affect to 
despise the country and institutions under which 
they have grown up and prospered, and who, if 
born in any other land, would probably never 
have arisen to any higher career than that of day- 
laborers or shopkeepers. He says of them: 


bed Le nm men and women who have too lit- 
ttle nob of soul to be patriots, and too little under- 
ine ai coyote gate cod fu) ao 
er coun come ou, an 
wail the tate which has caused them to & born citi- 
zens of a republic and dwellers in a country where 
tele enupeiapeni, toe sal proatiy vulgms ciass thas 
eir coun’ y ar class 
America brings forth, they fy to Europe *to escape 


democracy,’ and their lives in Paris, Pau, or Nice, 
living libels on country they are believed to repre- 
sent.”’ 


Of those who are lamenting the demoralization 
of politics and office in our large towns, the con- 
sequence of their own criminal apatby or love of 
ease, he says : 

“Instead of entering upon a reform of their munici- 
pal institutions, they affect to des ise free government; 
instead of giving, as the oldest New England families 
have done, their time to the State schools, they keep 
entirely aloof from School and State alike. Sending 
their +Y Cambridge, Berlin, Heidelberg, anywhere 
rather t to the colleges of their native land, they 
leave it to learned, pious Boston to supply the West 
with teachers, and to keep up Yale and Harvard. In- 
dignant if they are pointed at as ‘no Americans,’ they 
seem to se te themselves trom everything that is 
American; they spend summers in England,winters in 
Algeria, sp 8s in America, and Coloradans say with a 
sneer, ‘Good New Yorkers go to Paris when they die.’ ” 


The following is the summary of an interview 
which Mr. Dilke had with General Grant, whose 
leading element of character is, he thinks, the 
General’s “ unflinching determination :” 


*“ General Grant assured me of the great aptness at 
soldiering shown by the negro troops. In battle they 
displayed extraordinary courage, but if their officers 
were picked off they could not stand a charge; no more, 
he said, could their Southern masters. The power of 
standing firm after the loss of leaders is possessed only 
by regiments where every private ig as good as his 
captain and colonel, such as the Northwestern and 
New England volunteers.” 





Ir was a pleasing instance of the liberality and 
good sense of our citizens that while preparing 
the luxuries for their Thanksgiving dinner, they 
did not forget the thousgnds of little folks who 
are dependent upon the various charitable mis- 
sions for the kindnesses that make life happy. 
Particularly was it gratifying to see the noble 
manner in which the hotels and our benevolent 
ladies responded to the appeals made in behalf of 
the Five Pointe’ Mission, that pioneer in the 
work of gathering, clothing, feeding, and educa- 
ting the destitute and unfortunate children of our 
city. After a series of recitations and singing, 
the children filed into the large dining-halls and 
arranged themselves about tables that made their 
eyes sparkle, so generously were they laden with 
turkeys, chickens, roast pigs, cakes, apples, and 
the most inviting pies. When all was ready for 
the meal, it was indeed difficult to guess which 
was the larger party, the children of the Mission, 
or the kind friends who were only too anxious to 
help them to the tempting delicacies. After din- 
ner the children reassembled in the chapel, and 
each one received a pretty present. Either a doll 
was given, in unexceptionable pink barege, or a 
dancing jack, or a horse and wagon, or a count- 
less variety of other objects. The gifts were ap- 
propriaie to the age, sex, or taste of each. Over 
six hundred little ones were thus remembered. 





Tax great English reformer, Mr. Bright, in a 
recent speech, made the first attack on that 
frightful iniquity, the indelibility of orders, the 
law which binds a clergyman of the English 
Church who has become a Catholic or a Deist to 
continue a Protestant clergyman or starve. It is 
actually the fact that if a c'erzyman who has un- 
happily become an Athei:t hu..'y lays Cown bis 





gown and tries to live by secular avécatiotia, he is 
liable to imprisonment, One of the Very first acts 
of the new Parliament will probably be to sweep 
away ah oppression the only object of which 
fs to feed young men “in orders” with the idea 
that they are superior to laymen}; aré “ priests” 
in the Romish, Jewish, and Hindoo sense of the 
word, & caste divinely commissioned to perform 
sacrifices which other men may not perform ? 








yt 
LILLIPUT ON THANKSGIVING DAY. 

Taanxsorvina Day, unbappily for theatrical 
management, and perhaps more unhappily for the 
younger denizens ot this overgrown metropolis—in the 
height of our dwellings—returns to us but once a year. 

Manhood would endure it patiently and happily in 
consideration of scantier labor, and more good cookery, 
were it not for the crying necersity of feeding the in- 
fantile mind of universal Lilliput with the wonders of 
Sensational Drama sod Pantomime, French Sensa- 
tional Drama, a portion of good old Irish acting, some 
queer Italian Opera, Nigger Minstrelsy, two plates of 
Opera Bouffe, & touch of English and, in 
all conscience, we think Lilliput ought to be satisfied. 

Our opinion is offered to Lilliput, the more specially, 
because the day began with a rain, which must have 
made it gaze upon its Noah’s Arke with strung desire 
for their duplication in a larger size. 

We can indeed scarcely doubt that managerial nerve 
tore its hair, and offered its vows to the Clerk of the 
Weather, to give anyihing or nothing, provided he 
would clear away the clouds and the washing rain, 
which was sweeping the streets in that good old- 
fashioned way, adopted by Jupiter Pluvius in those 
blessed moments, that he occasionally, both graciously 
and gratuitously, performs the duties of Street-cleaner, 
saving the official whose duty street-cleaning is sup- 
posed to be, a large amount of trouble and some small 
expense. By-the-by, we would suggest to Street- 
cleaner Whiting, if that be his name, that a temple 
erected to the aforesaid deity in some conspicuous por- 
tion of the city would be a testimony of the veneration 
and gratitude he must perforce entertain for the classi- 
cal godhead who takes the work with such capricious 
benevolence off his hand, and allows him to place the 
money paid for it in his own pocket. 

But, let us return to the theatres and Lilliput. 


the day, in conscientious wishes for the digestive 
“oe of paternity. He demanded that it should 
from too much turkey, dumpling, and plum- 
pudding, and indulge its offspring in an amuseient, 
which would very y not overwhelm its little 
head with any too great amount of brain labor. 
Co uently, if a of Music, did not fill, 


Why, Pike’s use did so royally, to the 
oa. delight of the Papa Bateman with the “‘ Barbe 
ieue.” 


The Graf Grau drew in a plethora of ducats—No! 
dollars, and greenbacks at that—to the glory of “‘ Gene- 
vieve,” the su or “De 2” 

“Ixion” his wheel effectively at Wood's 
Museum, 

hayley A - yy the 
grown-up sons and mothers of Lilliput spacious 
arena of Lester Wallack’s theatre. 

The New York Theatre gave them “‘ Under the Gas- 


light.” 
At the the grand Lilliputian show of 
“Humpty Dumpty ” was uced for nearly the 300th 


time, to Lilliput’s most intense glee and —- 

“After Dark” defied daylight at Niblo’s, and 
crowded the house when the streets had put off the 
sun and taken to =. 

Last, not least, the Barney Williams—man and wife— 
gratified Lilliput, as much as any, with some of the 
good old Irish drama tbat never wearies, long as it may 
have been known, the lovers of fun, mirth and frolic. 

But we must not say last. The Circus was crammed 
—so was Bryant’s—so was the Theatre Comique—so was 
Kelly and Leon’s, and so was almost every place of 
amusement in the city. Lilliput thanked heaven with 
a good heart, and closed its eyes that night in murmurs 
of joy. Most ot the managers blessed iput with tears 
in eir eyes, and only grumbled that Than’ ving 
night did not occur once a week, and could Lilli- 
put with its pockets invariably full. 








ART GOSSIP, 


Tux second winter exhibition of the National 
Academy of Design was thrown open to the public on 
Tuesday, November 24th. According to usage, a re- 
ception was held in the galleries of the Academy on the 
previous evening, The assemblage was « large and 
brilliant one, comprising representatives from all the 
leading professions ; and a very fair impression of the 
fashion and beauty of New York society might have 
been taken from it by any stranger who happened to 
be present. 

On our subsequent visit to the galleries, by daylight. 
the collection of pictures did not strike us as being an 
improvement on that of last winter. It is true that 
much interest attaches to that portion of the exhibition 
which includes works by the lately deceased painters, 
Emanuel Leutze, Charles L. Elliott, and Shepherd A. 
Mount. The portraits by Elliott are especially worthy 
of consideration. More than thirty in number, they 
form in themselves a portrait gallery of no small mark, 
and may be taken, on the whole, as offering a very fair 
exhibit of the painter’s power in the branch of art 
to which he had so long and laboriously devoted him- 
self. 

Two of these portraits are life-sized full-lengths, that 
of Matthew Vassar, 324, and that of the late Governor 
Bouck, 339. The heads, in both of these portraits, are 
marked by the truthfulness and individuality apparent 
in all of Elliott’s best works. In full-length portraits, 
however, the artist never was at his very best, and we 
turn to the smaller canvasses on the walls to find his 
strongest points. 

An exceedingly able portrait of an old gentleman is 
the one marked 336 in the catalogue. In this the hand 
of Elliott is to be recognized in its more subtle grasp of 
character, For expression, it is one of the best por- 
traits we have seen from his pencil. 

In No. 344, too, a portrait of Mr. James M. Hart, the 
well-known landscape ter, there is to be observed 
much of that insight and magnetic appreciation with 
which Elliott worked, conveying to his canvas not 
merely the lineaments of those whom he painted, but 
something of the inner and intellectual man as weil. 

Want of space prevents us from at present extending 
our remarks on the Elliott department of the exhibi- 
tion ; but to the portraits comprised in it we shall re- 


Ten tings, large and small, comprising historical 
subj genre compositions, and portraits, form the in 
memoriam group of works selected for the present ex- 
hibition from those left by the late Emanuel Leutze. 

The largest of these canvasses represents the “‘ Storm- 
ing of Tcocalli,” 317, a melée of Spanish invaders mount- 
ing the walls of one of those South American fortresses 
of ancient times, in the conquest of which they were met 
with so much desperate valor by tne aboriginal lords of 
the soil. There is much é/anin the movement of the 
massed figures here, though the whole conception is 
rather too suggestive of the stage, and its various 
“ properties ” and costumes. 

An excellent portrait of Mr. Whittredge, N. A., in 
fancy, or character costume, is the one numbered 315. 
Notwithstanding the disguise in which any unusual 
costume more or less vails the wearer of it, no one who 








haa Wek hoon the ctigindl of thie portrait will, for @ 
a etrdpg portrait is that of Leutde himself; 
trom his own pencil, 319, and there is wuch trath of 

ssion and color iu 316; that of Mr. Louis Lang, 


N. ; : . 
And to thete pictures bby Larisa, a6 0 Grose of Elliott, 
we shall devote further attention in fature installments 
of Art Gossip. 


Mr. Samuel Colinan, BM wei, he 


Volcano-like, from # watch-fire on the t of it; 
& stony below, with picturesque reidérs on 
back cattle. These 


are the elements out of 
which Mr. Colman has produced a picture 4 
considerable merit for color and effect. 

No. 96, “Seene on the * from the pen- 
cil of Mr. A. H. Wyant, has a charm ing to it, 
from a certain my: with which it has been infused 
by the artist. There is mind in this small landscape, 
an element which ig al! the more valuable because not 
always prominently conspicuous in the works even of 


our most popalar landsca ters. 
Mr. G. H. Yewell a eecheties bom where he 
has been residing for some time past, “* the Cam- 


Fe Shepherd pict tm oy eed 

e e 6 

Sod eith ctue force. In tone this is some- 

Phat hea , but there is to be in it some en- 
progress on the part of the painter. 








BOOK NOTICES. 


Maset’s Mistaxe. By Mrs. Ann 8. STEPHENS. 


Another novel from a vigorous . The scene is 
laid partly on the Hudson and y in Spain. There 
are some fine descriptive passages. In point of dram- 
atic effect and thrilling interest this work may be re- 
garced as fully equal to “ Doubly False,” by the same 
authoress, Characters as well as scenes are portrayed 
with distinctness and power. Mabel, who, guided by 
a wy by! of duty, under peculiar circumstances, 
made t . ete Se 6 ee the old man 
instead of the young one, is a amiable but rather 

haracter, 


weak c Leva and Ralph, the young lovers, 
strongly excite the hopes and sym of the g0od- 
nat reader, while the governess, and Zillah, the 


quadroon, by their falseness and plotting, become, 
under the of the gifted writer, equally objects of 
intense ; and one is almost inclined to regret 
that so tair a picture should require the introduction of 
= is so iy oy in of the ey Re ee 
public that t in my , murder and madness, 
teartul dangers and sansulous escapes, with the 
machinations of she-devils, counteracted b; 
agement of almost impossible heroes, 
they wantin this boos. .- 


Prcrorrat History or tae Orvi War IN THE 
Unrrep Staves. Vol. IIL By Benson J. Losstna. 
Hartiord : T. Belknap. 


the man- 
find what 


By far the most complete and best history of the 
civil war yet published, or likely to be published for 
many years. Full, faithful, and comprehensive in de- 
tails, and enriched with copious notes, it constitutes as 
complete an account of the facts of the war as can be 
desired, and though written from a Northern point of 
view, the conscievtious care with which the truth has 
been sifted out, places it among the most reliabie of 
historical works. The illustrations, of which there are 
nearly twelve hundred in the three volumes, are of 
great value. include maps, the scenes of remark- 
able events, localities, and numerous portraits. 
It would appear that nothing connected with the war 
that could be made the ect of an illustration has 
been omitted. No public we ~~ library will be 
complete without this work. third volume com- 

events of 1863 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


From T. B. Pererson & Broruers: “The 
Morrisons, a Story of Domestic Life,”” by Mrs. Mar- 
garet Hosmer, and “ Across the Atiantic,” a volume 

of letters from Europe, by C. H. Haeseler, M.D. 


From G. W. Canteton: “The Arts of Writing, 
a and Speaking,” a reprint of an Eng 
wor 


From Troxnor & Fretps: Two volumes of 
“ Passages from the Note-Books of Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne, and the diamond edition of Sir Walter Scott’s 
Poetical Works complete in one volume, 


From Virtvz & Yorston: The Art Journal for 
November, with three fine steel engravings. 








OUR LONDON LETTER. 


Our Minister Plenipotentiary to the Court of St. James— 
Death of the young Marquis of Hastings—Incidents in 
Court—Progress of Democracy in England. 

Lonpon, NOVEMBER 10, 1868. 

Turns he goes again! He won't stop it! 
At the Lord Mayor’s dinner last night, for the seventh 
time on public occasions during his less than three 
months’ sojourn here, our American Minister Pleni- 
potentiary has, in a maudlin way, reiter ted his assur- 
ances of the warmest affection and cordial love and 
regard felt by his countrymen for the people who are 
of the same origin, and speak the same language ; that 
he and his esteemed friend, Stanley, have settled every- 
thing: not a subject of dispute or discord left between 
the two great countries which have a common destiny, 
and which alone are the hope and anchor of the fu- 
ture. At Liverpool, two weeks ago, he let off a load of 
that sort of rubbish, but at a later hour in the evening, 
got up a second time and feelingly declared, that if in 
the future, unhappily, strife should arise between Eng. 
land and America, he should ever love Stanley and 
Gladstone. ‘“‘ Whatever may happen, nothing shall 
turn my heart from those noble Englishmen”—and they, 
too, present. Last night, as beretofore, he announced 
to an applauding company that he and the Foreiyn Sec- 
retary had settled and solved everything. But being 
called upon for a speech, Lord Stanley did not, as at 
Liverpool, remind his hearers that Mr. Johnson was 
but a Minister whose acts are of no authority until ap- 
proved by his Home Government, from which no ad- 
vices had been received! Ins word, and you have al. 
ready anticipated me, our Minister Plenipotentiary is 
conducting himself very like s vain, foolish old man, 
and is, without his knowledge, being very m’ sh 
laughed at by the sensible and thinking classes. A) for 
his fraternizing with our open, avowed enemies during 
the struggle for the life of the Government which sent 
him here, no words can overstate the disgust of loyal 
Americans abroad, in which they have the sympathy ot 
those who, through those long four years of gloom and 
defamation, still believed in, and prayed for the triumph 
of the right! 

“Tf, indeed, what Mr. Johnson says is true,” said 
one English lady in the best society to me a few even- 
ings since—“ if the American people do love us and feel 
no resentment for our conduct toward them during 
the war, to speak of nothing el*e, then they are the 
most amiable Christians on earth, tor beyond question 
England behaved vilely toward them, and it does not 
seem in human nature they can forget or forgive it.” 
And such is, after all, the general feeling of guilt, re- 
morse, and fear, although Mr. Johnson has done some- 
thing toward relieving t from the nightmare of im- 
mediate and terrible retribution. Of course the better 
informed understand that the American Minister is, 
after all, of no account save as the exponent of the 


ordinary prin: that, as neither Fed 
Government cil ie right to enact the test oath, they 
might eonscientiously take it, w’ were ~~ po- 
litical views, or whatever bad been their acts! am 
accustomed to say to Englishmen who ask me if Mr. 
Johnson, Minister’, tells the truth about American 
sentiment toward Great Britain: “ Wait till Gonsrees 
agssémbles, and it he is not reealled, or if his wonde “4 
diplomacy is. approved, then you may believe one-ha 
he has said,” { hear hig style of oratory much laughed 
at, being an exaggeration of the ponderous —- 
minute Websterian fashicr,{¢ which the English have 
not been accustomed, and sadly in contrast with —_ 
ers Bright’s and Gladstone’s. H is not & — 
to attack a gentlemanly old man like dy 
J., but really never were Americans abroad so —~4 
tried as since his coming, and unless recalled, or 
wonderfl diplomacy r-jected, he will continue on mis- 
ting the United States, and lowering ft in the 
Europe. A simple rebuke from Congress 
he would bly heed no more than be does the loud 
reprobation of the people which already has 
him. Johnson must bé suppressed, and that speedily. 
The young Marquis of Hastings, whose betting trans- 
actions on have for the past two years so largely 
occupied the attention of this horse-racing people, 
yesterday at the age of twenty-six, having survived 
an enormotis fortune and a noble : ame for at least one 
ear, The wisest thing he ever did is this early taking 
If off, as seVeral actions in the courts are 
, which, on trial, would, if possible, consign 
fe dss ing scion of the privileged classes to still 
blacker infamy. Many things are tending to the down- 
fall of the aristocracy, and in these revolutionary times 
ef church dfsestablishment and law reforms, the people 
are agit What is thé benefit to us and the State 
that a few should have more than they want, and many 
not enough? §o long as the nobles prove themselves 
nobler than the rest, so long as their lives show them 
mindfal of their legend, Noblesse oblige, there is no mur- 
muring, and hearty willingtiess in bearing the heavy 
burdens of serfdom ; for, indeéd, in a land of caste, 
any place below the bighest is that of serf. The days 
toretold by Tennyson seem at hand— 


“Slowly comes a hungry people, as # lion, creeping 


Glares at one that nods and winks benind » alowly 
dying fire!” 


And our new Lord Maycr, st his banquet on Monds: 
last, gave the hopes of the nation, the Princes Royal, 
some plain words of warning, which it will be well for 
them and their children to heed. In a word, England 
has had about enough of all this nonsense and tom-~ 
foolery of Divine “Rights, and old families, and the 
career and death of the Marquis of Hastings serve to 
precipitate the inevitable Democracy which follows 
public schvols and popular intelligence. 

If any person fancies that the famous trial scene in 
Pickwick is an exaggeration, and doubts that such 
judge and such blunders occur in courts, let him go 
rto them, especially the criminal ones. A few days 
since I chanced to be in a police court, as an inexpe- 
rienced juryman, who had a like name to the prisoner 
called, answered to the cry of the clerk, and by the 
officers was rudely shoved into the dock. In afright- 
ened and feeble way he endeavored to explain, but, 
“Silence in the Court!” drowned his words, and wher 
interrogated as to the charge, “Guilty or not guilty? 
he stammered, “I’m not.” “The prisoner pleads 
* Not guilty,’ ’ shouted the officer, and bad not, luckily, 
a neighbor ofthe bewildered man descried him there, 
and gone to the judge and made explanations, the 
j 2 would in afew moments bave found himself 

under sentence, and maybe on his way to —, 

Do you remember old Lear, “‘ Change places! handy 
dandy! which is the —, and which the thief? 
and so how can you tella rogue from a juryman? I 
was once in a police court, when the prisoner was 60 
greatly frightened when arraigned, that he could not 
stand on his legs, and blundered out be had no lawyer! 
“Never mind, my man,” said the magistrate; “I'll 
see that you have justice.” ‘Oh, sir, but that’s what 
frightens me so,” cried the fellow. 

ere was some talk, during the extreme hot weather 
of last summer, of throwing aside the big, heavy borse- 
hair wigs which so disfigure the lawyers and judges; 
but with return of a lower temperature the faithful 
Briton renews his love for the ancient custom, and 
things go on as before. 








The Demilt Oispensary, Corner of Second 
Avenue and Twenty-third Street, N. Y. 


Tue Demilt Dispensary is a large, handsome 
building, erected for the purpose for which it is used, 
and situated on the corner of Second avenue and 
Twenty-third street. The territory which its visiting 
physicians are expected to traverse is divided into two 
districts, which are under the immediate charge of 
J. W. Brennan, M. D., and J. E. Steei, M. D., both of 
whom are eminent in their profession, and most atten- 
tive in their duties. A person desiring medical advice 
at the Dispensary enters a large reception-room, which 
is fitted up with convenient seats, and is comfortably 
warmed, and from which doors lead into smaller 
rooms, in which are stationed physicians, who attend 
to certain special maladies. 

The diseases treated are divided into nine general 
classes, as follows: Diseases of the heart, lungs, and 
throat; diseases of head and abdomen; diseases of eye 
and ear; diseases of children; diseases of the skin; 
diseases of women; surgical diseases; diseases of vac- 
cination; minor surgery. Each of these classes is 
treated in a separate room, and by a physician who 
has made a careful study of that particular group of 
diseases, and whose knowledge and experience are 
therefore of the utmost value to the afflicted. 

When the patients are admitted, they are rapidly ex- 
amined by the house physician (Isaac Cummings, 
M.D.), who quietly but speedily separates them into 
their several classes, according to their maladies. He 
then directs the different classes to be seated on 
benches which bring them most convenient to the 
various “class” rooms; that is, the “eye and ear” 
patients are seated near room No. 2, the “‘head and 
abdomen” class are placed opposite room No, 5, while 
those requiring operations in “‘ minor surgery” (draw- 
ing teeth, etc.), are seated convenient to No. 7. 

The physicians and surgeons speedily arrive, and, 
proceeding at once to their se veral class-rooma, begin 
the business of the day. The patients are admitted 
one at a time, each disease carefully diagnosed,+ , 
treatment determined, the prescription written «ad 
the patient is dismissed with instructions to gc :_ the 
apothecary’s room to get the prescription put op, 

All the care bestowed is perfectly gratuitour. No fee 
is demanded or permitted to be received under any 
circumstances whatever. The people who appear daily 
to obtain the good offices of the institution, are of all 
ages, sizes, appearances and nationalities, and their 
complaints embrace every known malady and every 
lmaginable sort of accident, 








A coLoRED justice in Alabama lately sen- 
tenced a melon-stealing darkey to receive thirty- 
nine lashes. “But,” said he, “don’t strike him on 





the clothes, for that would give him a right to sue you 
for damages—put it to bim on the bare back!” 
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THE RACES AT BATNA, IN ALGERIA—THE 


The Pictorial Spirit of the TDllustrated European Press.—Sm Pacz 197, 
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PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE ILLUSTRATED | ing an inventory of the furniture of he ex-queen, and 
another showing the uniform of the National Guard of 
Barcelona, complete our complement of Spanish sub- 


EUROPEAN PRESS. 


Events in 'Spain. 

Of our four pictures in reference to the revolution in 
Spain, the most significant is that which represents the 
solemn ceremony of burning the apparatus of the gar- 
rote by the population of Madrid. That fear‘ul instru- 
ment of death was consigned to the flames amid the 


| jects. 


Havre, France. 


Zee: 


SARE 





THE RIGHT REV. ABRAM M. LITTLEJOHN, BISHOP ELECT OF THE NEW DIOCESE OF LONG ISLAND. 


most enthusiastic demonstrations of applause. Another , October 27th, after a series of brilliant féfes. In the 
engraving represents a scene on the Prado upon the | afternoon a very large company assembled in the An- 
entrance of General Prim into Madrid. Upon a pedes- nexe devoted to the exbibition of five arts, when, 
tal, ornamented with flowers and foliage, stood a bust of | ac: ompanied with pleasing music, the awarus were 
the celebrated patriot, Calvo Ansensio. This impro- | announced. A grand public dinner in the elegant Cer 
vised monument was placed there by the captain ofa | cle, or club-house, followed, and in the evening a ball 
company of volunteers, and was greeted by the multi- 


was given at the Hotel de Ville, in which the beauty 
tude with shouts of approbation. A picture showing a | and tashion of England and France were liberally rep- 


room in jthe palace, where a group are engaged in tak- | resented. 





DON JOSE ANTONIO GARCIA Y GARCIA, PERUVIAN MINISTER TO THE UNITED STATES.—SEE PAGE 203, 


Closing of the Maritime Exhibition at 


The International Maritime Exhibition held at Havre, 
| France, was brought to a close on Tuesday evening, 








The Races at Batna, in Algeria. 

The taste for horse-racing is fast establishing itself in 
Algeria. In October there was good sport in the sub- 
division of Batna. The course is situated on the plain, 
near the negro village. The races of the natives were 
brilliant affairs, but the chief interest was in the com- 
petition for the Emperor’s stakes. These were won by 
the officers of the Sixth Chasseurs. Our engraving 
represents the race of natives at the start. 

The Pope’s Journey to Civita Vecchia. 

Our engraving represents the Pope, a few moments 
before his departure from Civita-Vecchia to return to 
Rome, giving his benediction to the sailors of the port 
and of the foreign vessels. The hardy mariners, accus- 
tomed to a life of continued peril, bent their heads 
with pious respect beneath the hands of the pontiff, 
who heard with deep emotion the vivas ot the galiant 
tars as they escorted him to the railroad station. 








THE LATE HENRY RIVES POLLARD. 


Tue circumstances attending the death of 
Hevry Rives Pollard have been related in detail by 
journals throughout the country. As a matter of news, 
therefore, it is too late to enter into the particulars of the 
tragedy, and we have no desire to dwell upon a painful 
theme that will doubtless be repeated to the public in 
the course of judicial investigation. We publish an ex- 
cellent portrait of the deceased, and a brief sketch of 
his life. 

Henry Rives Pollard, when killed, was still a young man 
—not more than thirty-five years of age. He was the 
son of Major Richard Pollard, an officer in the old United 
States Navy. He was born in Alta Vista, Nelson county, 
Virginia, and was named after the Hon. William C. 
Rives, of Albemarle. 

Soon after the commencement of the rebellion, Mr. 
Pollard, in company with his brother, E. A. Pollard, the 
Southern historian, went to Richmond, Va., where 
they immediately became attached to the Richmond 
Examiner, owned and edited by the late John M. Daniel. 

Subsequent to the close of the war, the deceased en- 
gaged with Mr. Charles H. Wynne, a well-known book 
and job printer of Richmond, in the publication of a 
newspaper called the Richmond Times, which connection 
lasted about three months, but a severance soon 
ensued. Mr. Pollard then purchased the right to pub- 
lish the Ezaminer from Mr. R. F. Walker, to whom Mr. 
Daniel willed the paper at the time of his death. The 
Ezaminer was continned by Mr. Pollard till about 
eighteen months since, when he disposed of his interest 
in that journal, and commenced the publication of 
the Southern Opinion, an ultra Southern pictorial weekly. 

Mr. Pollard’s mother was a sister of the late William 
C. Rives and of Judge Alexander Rives. One sister is 
the widow of Rear-Admiral Charles H. Bell, United 
States Navy, who was drowned a few months ago in the 
China seas; another is Mra. Dr. Barker, of Macon, 
Ga.; and another is now residing in Lucerne, Switzer- 
land. The elder brother, Edward A. Pollard, is the 
well-known historian and magazinist, now resident in 
New York ; the other is Mr. Richard Pollard, a well- 
known and higbly-respectable citizen of Lynchburg. 





The Right Rev. Abram M. Littlejohn, D. D., 
Recently Elected Bishop of the New Diocese 
of Long Island. 


We publish this week an accurate ‘portrait 
of the Rey. Dr. Abram M. Littlejohn, Rector of the 
Church of the Holy Trinity, Brooklyn, who was unani- 
mously elected Bishop of the new Diocese of Long 
Island, composed of the churches of Kings, Queens, 
and Suffolk counties, on Thursday, November 19th. 

Dr. Littlejohn was born in Montgomery county, New 
York, on the 13th of December, 1824. He was gradu- 
ated at Union College in 1845, and admitted to the 
diaconate on the 18th of March, 1848, at Auburn, by 
Right Rev. Wm. H. Delancey, D. D., Bishop of Western 
New York. After officiating at St. Ann’s Church, Am 
erdam, New York, one year, and at St. Andrew's 
Church, Meriden, Conn., for a period of ten months, he 
entered, onjthe 10th of Apri), 1850, upon the rectorshi 





THE LATE HENRY RIVES POLLARD.—FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY C. 





R. REES & CO., RICHMOND, VA. 


of Christ Church, Springfield, Mass., where he remained 
a little over a year. While connected with this ~ ‘ishs 
on the 10th of November, 1850, he was ordain:«: o the 
priesthood. In July, 1851, he succeeded Rev. D.. Sam- 
uel E. Cooke in the rectorship of St. Paul’s Church 
New Haven, Conn., at which he continued until the 
spring of 1860, when he accepted a call to the Church 
ofthe Holy Trinity, Brooklyn, entering upon his duties 
at Easter, 

In 1856, the subject of our sketch received the degree 
of Doctor of Divinity from the University cf Pennsyl- 
vania. In January, 1858, he was unanimously invited 
by the Board of Trustees to accept the Presidency of 
Hobart College, Geneva, New York. During a period 
of ten years he performed the duties of Lecturer on 
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CHURCH OF THE HOLY TRINITY, CORNER OF 
MONTAGUE AND CLINTON 8TS., BROOKLYN. 


Pastoral Theology at the Berkeley Divinity School, 
Middletown, Conn. As a member of the Domestic 
Committee of the Board of Missions, he has been 
prominently connected with the missionary work of the 
Church in this country. He is also a Trustee of St. 
Stephen's College, and of the General Theological Sem 
nary, New York; a memberof the Executive Committ 
of the Protestant Episcopal Freedman’s Commission 
Director of the Society for the Increase of the Ministr 
and a member of the Executive Committee of the 
day Schoo! Union and Church Book Society. For seve. 
ral successive years he bas been elected to the office ot 
President ot the Homes tor the Aged and Orphans on the 
Church Charity Foundation, Brooklyn, and to that of 
Vice President of the Kings Vounty Convocation for 
Church Extension, the Bishop of the Diocese being ex- 
officio President. 

During Dr. Littlejohn’s rectorship of the Chureh of 
the Holy Trinity, the growth and prosperity of the par- 
! ish have been marked and uninterrupted. The paro 
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chial statistics for the past eight vears are as follows: 
Adult baptisms, 90; infant, 440; in all, 500; confirma- 
tions, 424; communicants added, 630; present number, 
680; marriages, 242; burials, 247; and the amount of 
contributions, $260,000. A debt of about $65,000 en- 
cumbered the parish of Holy Trinity when Dr. Little- 
john assumed the rectorate in 1860. In the outset he 
asked for $10,000 toward this debt, and it was given; 
and in January, 1863, he secured $20,000 more. In 
December, 1867, the spire, which had remained anbuilt 
for twenty years, was completed and paid for, the 
church being free from debt, So, whether as ascholar, 
& preacher, or a theroughly executive business man, or 
all combined, he presents eminent qualifications for 
the high and holy office to which the Church exalts 
him. 

The large building known as the Church of the Holy 
Trinity stands on the most elevated portion of Brooklyn 
Heights, and, with the chapel and rectory, covers eight 
Jots of ground: the church facing on Clinton street, 
‘while its south side and the fronts of the chapel and 
Zectory are on Montague street. 

The material used in construction is red sandstone, 
taken from the neighborhood of Haverstraw, on the 
Hudson. The style is decorated English, with flam- 
tt tracery. The church has an engaged tower, 
284 feet in height, nave, north and south aisles, chan- 
cel in the extension of the nave, and a sacristy on the 


: 


services on Trinity Sunday, June Tth, 1846; and the 
church, April] 25, 1847, under the rectorship of the Rev. 
Dr. William &. Lewis. On November 27, 1851, the 
charch was was duly organized, and was admitted into 
union with the Convention, September 30th, 1852. 








PARTED ONCE. 


So wz two clasp hands onee more, Jamie, 
Though our youth long since has passed ; 

And none are by to sever us now— 
Do you mind when we parted last? 

Do you mind the tears we shed, Jamie, 
The tender embrace that clung? 

‘We can look back now with a pity swrange 
On the grief when we were young. 


But the burnie that trickled then, Jamie, 
Has grown to a river deep, 

And none can bridge o’er the dark wide gulf 
Where the hopes of childhood sleep. 

The pale ghosts stand on the shore, Jamie, 
And wail o’er what might have been, 

But the world and its waves of greed and care 
Too long have rolled between. 


They said we were idle bairns, Jamio— 
Too young to meet toil and pain; 

Do you think, in the City of Heaven, we two 
Shall be children once again? 

And should we have been worse off, Jamie, 
Had we risked that toil and care, 

And learned high lessons of love and faith, 
And helped each other to bear? 


There is gold on this withered breast, Jamie, 
And gems in this thin, gray hair; 

But, oh! for the gowans you plucked me then, 
In my tangled locks to wear! 

You have lands in the far-off East, Jamie, 
And ships on the treacherous sea ; 

Ah! who can restore the treasures of youth, 
And love to you—or to me? 








VIERGIE. 
BY MARIO UCHARD. 


XxxIv. 

Trens are some trials which humanity has 
sometimes to undergo, which are so terrible that 
they produce insanity. The reading of this letter 
was such a shock to me, that, for a moment, I was 
struck with perfect stupor. Iwas compelled to 
read it all over again, to assure myself that I was 
not the victim of some hallucination. All at once 
an idea entered my mind, sudden and rapid as a 
gleam of light. This was merely a test on her 
part, an expiation which she exacted from me. 
She had written in this manner to punish me for 
my cowardly hesitation—for my doubts. She 
wished to assure herse)f that I loved her suffi- 
ciently never to falter in my faith, to believe in her 
in spite of her own words, I jumped up to run 
and throw myself at her feet. I stopped on the 
threshold—suppose she had really written the 
truth—that she had really spread an infamous 
spare for me ! 

What would be the result of ourinterview? I 
wished to be calm, for I felt that in my then state 
of mind I might raise a barrier between as that 
could never be removed. 

For the past three months I had been dragged 
in such a current of strange events that I can no 
longer see things in their natural light, This let- 
ter was 90 extraordinary ; so unreal! 

How shali I explain to you, Rene, my aberra- 
tion of mind? Must this shameful and blind pas- 
sion, which, after euch 2 fall, still lured me on by 
the shadow of a hope, be called cowardice? I 
was too much agitated to bear this uncertainty 
long. I must face my danger, I would go to 
Viergie at once. ; 

When I entered her room she was standing 
near a window gazing out on the park. On hear- 
ing the sound of the door opening, she turned 

round, and remained pale and silent before me. 

If I had found her with tears in her eyes, I should 

have enfolded her in my arms. Her haughty and 
unyielding attitude chilled me. 
Without uttering a word, I pointed to her open 
letter which I held. 
“You have read it?” she asked, in searcely an 
le voice. 
“Yes ; and if you mean it as a test of my love, 

I can only say it is a cruel one.” 

“A test! You must acknowledge that this 


would be a very strange one.” 
“What! you do not mean to tell me that all 


She hesitated a rm ment, but, recovering her 
assurance, said : 

** My irrevocable resolution ?” 

She uttered these words in such an exceedingly 
bold tone, that my indignation, which had only 
been kept back by a strong effort of my will, sud- 
denly burst forth, 
wy are mad!” I exclaimed ; “ stark, staring 
m ” 

She glanced at me with a defiant air. 
afraid of my anger. 

** Come,” said I, controlling myself by a deter. 
mined effort, “all this is sheer madness. You 
cannot have reflected upon the result of such a 
course of action on your part. Some one has 
been influencing you, by working on your imagin- 
ation, The jealousy you have felt on Genevieve’s 
account has misguided you. It is not possible 
that you have been feigning love up to the pres- 
ent time. Viergie! at this moment you are ruin- 
ing our happiness forever—making our future 
lives a miserable blank. Marulas has been de- 
ceiving you, in order to serve some shameful pur- 
pose of his own, You may not believe this now, 
but as sure as I speak, you will fiad it to be the 
truth. Listen to me, I conjure you! In spite of 
this sudden check to our happiness, we can still 
save ourselves. We are now bound together; 
nothing should separate us. You have yielded to 
an error, the result of which you have not taken 
properly into consideration. Viergie, I will try to 
forget this hour of delirium.” 

“TI thank you, Jean,” she replied, “ but it is too 
late. What has can never be effaced. 
We are both too proud to forget. I am frank, 
for I confess that I have loved you. You have 
said, and considered it as one of my charms, 
that I am wild and untamed. Evenif my mother’s 
misfortunes did not rise up like a barrier of fire 
between us, I could not conceive of love without 
the complete abandonment of myself to him I 
loved. The manI loved would be my master; I 
would serve him on my knees, but a vulgar sub- 
mission, a cold resignation, would seem a profan- 
ation of myself, after what has passed between 
us. You have killed my love by humiliating me. 
All my resolution, all my strength, are in the 
words—I love you no longer !” 

** So,” I exclaimed, “all those protestations, 
all those oaths, those avowals, were nothing but 
falsehoods! Our marriage was nothing but a 
snare, by which you might acquire a name, and a 
fortune!” 

“You forget that Sir Clarence is as noble and 
as rich as you are,” 

** But have you reflected on the consequences of 
this resolution on your part ?” 

Ob, I know that I run a terrible risk !” said she, 
in a perfectly calm tone ; “‘ but this danger is now 
past, since you did not kill me at once. Now that 
you have had time to reflect, I have nothing more 
to fear; your name will prevent exposure.” 

I was once more afraid of the anger which I 
felt boiling within me. 

* And will you allow me to ask how you intend 
to bear my name ?” said I, in a tone of irony. 

** Oh, reassure yourself on that point!” she re- 
turned, in a haughty tone. “ I am proudenough 
not to descend from the height I have attained.” 
** Have you reflected how our future life is to be 
passed ?” 

“IT confess to my ignorance on that sub- 
ject,” she replied. “In any event, the future de- 
pends on yourself. With the exception of re- 
maining the possessor of myself, I shall be in the 
eyes of the world and our servants, your wife, 
and if you exact it, your friend.” 

*‘You are decidedly mad!” I exclaimed. “ So, 
when, with my heart full of love, I formed with 
you plans of happiness for the future, you de- 
ceived me! You really hoped that I should sub- 
mit to this incredible position of a dupe, and 
that, your ambition or your revenge satisfied, we 
should arrange our household so that you would 
be my wife only in name!” 

**Oh, 1 was not so credulous as to suppose that 
you would accept such a life! I foresaw the issue 
of our marriage. I have received from you all 
that I wanted. I am now ready to assist you in 
everything that may be necessary to keep up ap- 
s,and not to draw down scandal on the 
name of Chazol, which has now become mine.” 
‘Enough! enough! wretched woman!” I ex- 
claimed, really terrified at this extraordinary per- 
versity, which I now saw for the first time with- 
out a mask. “You have destroyed forever all 
hope of reconciliation. Your vengeance is, in- 
deed, complete ; but you were wrong to inflict it 
on me,” 

Do not expect, my dear friend, that I can de- 
tail to you the wandering of my reason, the 
struggles of my heart, during this week of torture 
through which I struggled against madness. 
After the violent emotion which this scene pro- 
duced, I tried to collect my thoughts—to become 
calm. 

I could not believe in her insane resolution. 
How could I possibly imagine that she would per- 
sist in this terrible revenge, which would shatter 
her life and mine? Led away by those supersti- 
tions of which I had already had a thousand 
proofs, she was doubtless in dread of some 
threatening phantom, who was standing ready to 
punish her for a love which seemed to her to be a 
sacrilege. 

Should I not myself accomplish our ruin by 
pursuing some extreme course of action which 
would render our misfortune irreparable? Per- 
haps it might only be necessary to pacify her ex- 
alted imagination, It might be possible to make 
her yield by tenderness, 

Rene, after having cursed her as the vilest of 
creatures, I dragged myself suppliant at her 
feet. My love was like the Shirt of Nessus ; it de- 
youred me. Haughty and implacable, she burnt 
me with her glances; her breath intoxicated me, 
her beauty fascinated me. I implored her with 
tears in my eyes; I fancied that she was moved, 


I was 





this ie real? that what you say in this letter isa 
gincere resolution on your part?” 


yielding and ready to give way ; then, suddenly, 





as if struck by terror, she escaped from my arms, 
and overwhelmed me by these words : 

**f do not love you! Ido not love you!” 

She uttered them with such violence that she 
might the better strike me to the heart and dig an 
abyss between us. 

It was in such scenes as these that my pride 
humiliated itself. I really thought that I should 
go mad with grief. I know not by what miracle I 
am now alive, for, on two occasions, I had 
resolved to put an end to her life and my 
own. Rene, it was only the excess of her con- 
tempt that restored me to reason by 
all hope in my degraded heart. 

You tremble at what is to come—do you not? 
For you know that I am not the man to submit to 
such degradation. 

At the end of a week of this delirium—I lived a 
whole week in this manner—one evening, after 
leaving her, and having been again her suppliant, 
tired of being so long abased, terrified at finding 
how weak I had become, I reflected on my situa- 
tion. I had the courage at last to look my disas- 
ter in the face, and to see what there was left me 
to hope for. 

Everything was really lost to me—happiness, 
dignity. There was now no hope for me, for, 
could I even conquer her disdain, I should be only 
an object of pity in her eyes. I even felt con- 
temptible in my own sight. I had fallen intoa 
snare—there was no issue from it, no resource. 
The law even was powerless to break the yoke to 
which I was riveted, if I dared to appeal to the 
courts and expose myself to public scandal. I re- 
called to mind a strange lawsuit which, you, too, 
may recollect, in which an honest man, in a situa- 
tion similar to mine, after three years pleaded in 
vain the nullity of his marriage. For three long 
years had he submitted to thistorture. Thecourt 
decided that the marriage was indissoluble. I was 
chained down forever in the same manner. This 
woman, who despised her vows before man and 
before God, had the right to keep the name she 
had stolen. Impious derision! She might be- 
come an adultress, and her children would be 
mine—such is our code ! 

I deliberated a long time, with troubled brain 
and lacerated heart, distracted with rage and 
love. I adored her, and was terrified at tho 
thought of living without her. She had become 
my life, my breath, my soul. The very violence 
of my despair saved me. I was ashamed of my 
weakness ; the cup of bitterness, too long fall, 
overflowed at last. Instead of being a victim, I 
became a judge, and I condemned her. 

One evening, then, I gave orders to my valet to 
prepare for my departure at daybreak. You know, 
Rene, how pitilessly I always carry out anything 
on which I have resolved. In the middle of the 
night, when all were asleep in the chateau, I left 
my chamber and reached my wife’s apartment 
noiselessly. Her door was fastened, but I had the 
key of another door communicating with the 
library, by means of a passage leading to her 
dressing-room. I unlocked the door—the only 
obstacle was a bolt on the inside, but it was a very 
frail door. Placing my shoulder against it, I 
pushed it open. I entered her chamber, which 
was feebly lighted bya night-lamp. The noise of 
my entrance had awakened Viergie. On perceiy- 
ing me on the threshold, she uttered a cry. 

” * * * * * 


At daybreak, before the servants were up, I 
quitted Chazol, leaving behind me this letter : 


**You would not be my wife ; I have therefore 
treated you like a master. I have reduced your 
pride, for, in spite of your determination, you are 
mine. Now, I want nothing more to do with you, 
after having chastised and punished you. We 
shall never see each other again. Your situation 
pecuniarily is assured. My lawyer will pay you 
the income to which you are entitled by our con- 
tract. If you desire to leave Chazol for another 
retreat, you are at liberty todo so. Only, in sep- 
arating from you, I beg you to remember that 
you bear my name, and I advise you not to for- 
get it. JEAN DB CHAZOL.” 





xxv. 

You have read, Rene, the dénouement of this 
love story—the trials and frenzy of which I have 
detailed so minutely. It seems to you—does it 
not ?—that all this is but a frightful dream ; that 
during my four months’ residence at Chazol, I 
have been attacked by some paroxysm of mad- 
ness. 

Four months! All this has passed in four 
months. I find myself in Paris, seated at the 
table from which I so joyously announced my de- 
parture for La Provence. Around me are scattered 
all the mute witnesses of my free existence—a 
thousand familiar objects which I appear to have 
only left behind me yesterday; a book begun, 
letters received. 1t was only yesterday, and in 
these four days a whole destiny has been accom- 
plished for me, Yes; all this seems only a dream, 
and sometimes I can scarcely believe it. 

After all, what does the misfortune that has 
happened to me really amount to, looking at it 
philosophically? A strange adventure ; a gallant 
intrigue with a creature more perfidious than the 
generality of her sex; the folly of an eccentric 
man in love with a danseuse whom he will have 
at any price. I love a beautiful girl. I could not 
possess her without marrying her—my caprice 
satisfied, I leave her. 

No; this will not do. I might try to lie to you, 
but I cannot lieto myself. I adore her still, and 
despair is killing me. My life is a hell; at every 
hour, at every moment, her image is before me, 
and fills my mind. The recollection of that night 
of brutal voluptuousness, of struggle, and agony, 
burns me, devours me, and intoxicatesme, I see 
her again, trembling, distracted, conquered, 
weeping tears of rage, I still hear her cries, stifled 
by my lips. 

It is cowardice and madness—is it not? AndI 
live in this torture. I recoil from the thought of 
suicide, I dread that annihilation which would 


separate me from her. 


When f arrived in Paris from Chazol, I re- 
mained for two days shut up in my own room, a 
prey to fever and vertigo. My uncle was still ab- 
sent. I forebade my servants making my return 
known. Shall I tell it toyou? In the agitation 
of my thoughts I dared atill to dream of some 
miracle that would bring her to me, submissive 
and repentant, I had lost all pride ; I cursed this 
absurd feeling of offended dignity which had 
snatched happiness out of my grasp. I then sud- 
denly remembered all that separated us, and de- 
spairseized me, I was terrified at not hearing 
from her, and I asked myself if all was over, 

At the end of the second day I enterteined the 
strange idea that she had perhaps arrived at my 
aunt’s, or that at least I should hear something 
about her. With this last hope, I called for my 
carriage. At nine o’clock I was at my aunt’s Paris 
residence, the Hotel Senozan, On again seeing 
this domicile, which recalled to me such cruel re- 
collections, I could not help feeing a painful pre- 
sentiment, 

Old Martin, frightened at seeing me at such an 
hour, informed me that my aunt and Genevieve 
were still in the drawing-room. The moment he 
opened the door to announce me, I heard Gene- 
vive exclaim : 

It is he—Jean!” 

I entered; my aunt and Genevive were alone. 
The moment they saw me they guessed that some 
catastrophe had occurred. 

“* Where is Viergie?” exclaimed my aunt. 

“ Reassure yourselves,” said I, alarmed at their 


disquietude, 

** Where is she?” 

“At Ohazol, to be sure,” I replied, trying to 
smile, 

I had to find an excuse. 

“A matter of business,” I added, “called me 
to Paris for a few days, and I came alone.” 

While uttering these words, Genevieve ques- 
tioned me with her eyes. 

Jean,” said she, seizing my hand, “some 
misfortune has happened. I see it, I feel it!” 

My face had betrayed the terrible grief I suf- 
fered. It was necessary, however, to explain why 
I had come alone. I invented a ministerial order, 
which had suddenly recalled me, and I spoke of 
being obliged to go to sea again, and very soon 
too, This fiction cut short all their conjectures, 
and turned the current of their thoughts. 

Without suspecting any other cause for my ap- 
pearance in Paris than that I had given, my aunt 
perceived that I had some communication to 
make, which Genevieve’s presence prevented. 
Genevieve evidently noticed the same, for in a 
few moments she retired, under the pretext of a 
bad headache, From her appearance, and that 
of her mother, I conjectured that they had been 
very melancholy in the gay capital. 

When left alone with the marchioness, I felt a 
moment’s cruel embarrassment, 

It was necessary to reveal all to her, and yet 
in her suffering state I must act with circum- 


spection, 

“Yes, it is a very grave matter,” said I, “ but 
I beg that you will be calm, and not allow what I 
have to tell you to agitate you, for I at least bring 
you relief regarding something that must have 
caused you terrible anxiety, however skillfully you 
may have concealed it. What I have to tell you, 
in short, will bring joy to your maternal heart, 
and render Genevieve dearer to you than ever.” 

“Great heavens! what do you mean?” she 
exclaimed, “Tellme! Quick! I promise to be 
calm !” 

“ Have you received any news from Viergie ?” 

“No; and I must confess I have been very 
uneasy about it, for it would give me much pain 
to believe that she is ungrateful.” 

“She might be so, and you need not suffer on 
that account while you possess Genevieve’s love.” 

“What do you mean by that? Explain your- 
self,” 

“Have you never thought that La Mariasse’s 
revelation might be an odious lie, told for the pur- 
pose of revenge ?” said I, approaching the subject 
by degrees, so as not to overwhelm her. 

My aunt gazed on me in a distracted manner. 

“In Heaven's name, speak!” she exclaimed, 
not daring to understand me. “ You see I have 
courage. We have been deceived—is that what 
you mean ?” 

“I mean that Genevieve is really your daugh- 
ter! I swear it!” 

“Genevieve my child! God be praised! My 
heart did not deceive me, But how did you dis- 
cover it? What has happened?” 

I handed her Viergie’s letter. This letter ro- 
vealed everything. She could not read it without 
showing her horror in her face, 

“The wretched girl!” said she, when she had 
finished. “And you, my poor Jean, who loved 
her with such a noble, deep love |” 

“I have received a cruel blow,” I replied. “TI 
shall go to sea again. Absence and contempt will 
cure me. Iam a widower, that is ali!” 

My aunt fixed on me her eyes filled with tears 

“Poor Jean!’ she replied. “Ah! you will 
never know the evil she has done us!” 

“I understand how much you must have suf- 
fered on account of your maternal doubts. It is 
for this reason that I have told you all, that these 
doubts may now be dissipated.” 

We agreed on what we would tell Genevieve in 
order to explain this extraordinary result of my 
marriage, and after 4 long interview I took my 
leave. 

As I was descending the dimly-lighted stairs, I 
was surprised to find myself face to face with 
Genevieve, 

“ Hush !” said she, quickly. ‘“ Mother believes 
I am in bed, I have been waiting for you, for I 
am dying with anxiety.” 

**You doubtless exaggerate the motive of my 
presence in Paris, dear Genevieve. Reassure your- 
self.” 





“Oh! you need not try to deceive me, Jean,” 
said she, in a tone feeble from emotion, “In 
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Heaven's name, what is the matter? Viergis is 
ijl, is she not? Dying, perhaps!” 

* Genevieve, I assure you——” 

“Jt must be some terrible misfortune to affect 
you in this manner. Even now your eyes are filled 
with tears.” 

My eyes were full of tears, Rene, because, in 
listening to Genevieve, in looking at her, I thought 
I saw and heard Viergie. I did not know what 
reply to make, so I fled. 

On leaving the hotel I dismissed the carriage. 
I wanted to breathe the fresh air in order to calm 
the tumult of my soul. I went through the 
Champs-Elysees, terrifiec at the thought of seeing 
Genevieve again, and again experiencing through 
her the same torture I had just felt. I wandered 
about until the middle of the night. I thought of 
Genevieve’s questions, and that perhaps Viergie 
was ill—dying! What was she doing? What had 
happened to her since my departure? I imagined 
I know not what sombre drama as having trans- 

ired. 
“ On my return home my valet handed me a let- 
ter. It bore the postmark of Chazol, and I recog- 
nized the address to be in Viergie’s writing. I 
thought that I-should fall to the earth. I sent 
‘Toby away, and was alone. I was afraid. I dared 
not read it. At last I tore open the envelope with 
a trembling hand. 
This is what Viergie wrote to me: 


‘You are a coward. Butin spite of this haughty 
contempt, with which you so poorly conceal your 
despair, you love me, and will never forget me. 
And if I ever desired it, I could see you again a 
suppliant on your knees before me. You may say 
that I can do nothing more. Listen to: this: 
Genevieve adores you, and is dying of her love, 
It was to separate you from her that I married 
you. Countrszss VIERGIE DE CHAZOL.” 


Rene, you are my brother ; in this confession 1 
lay my soul bare before you, and reveal to you my 
most secret miseries, That which has befallen 
me has so shattered my reason that it is neces- 
sary for me to review my thoughts to convince 
me that I am not utterly demented. Deprived of 
its romantic surroundings, my adventure is but 
one of those common incidents which I have seen 
pass before my eyes a hundred times—-namely, a 
‘man deceived and duped by a woman. Whatever 
may be the nature or the consequences of his dis- 
aster, it is always the same prosaic misfortune—a 
‘more or less bitter deception, a wound that time 
heals, 

What more can I tell you, than that I have 
been duped and betrayed? Yet, on receiving this 
letter of Viergie’s—this letter so full of fury and 
hatred, and which will doubtless be considered by 
you as a new perfidy, I read only one line: “‘ It 
was to separate you fr_m her that Imarried you !” 
I had but one thought, ‘She is jealous of Gene- 
vieve, and she loves me!” 

This idea took possession of me ; at the moment 
of writing this I still entertain it. She loves me! 
I do not know myself what my hopes are. A wall 
of fire rises up between us, and I despise myself 
for wavering at this hour. There is no infamy 
that cannot be forgiven a mistress, but after such 
occurrences it is impossible that man and wife 
can ever live together. 

You, of course, think I am mad when I tell you 
that she loves me; still I feel this by some inward 
conviction which I am certain speaks truth. But 
I do not dream of forgiving her, even were she to 
beg for it on her knees. It is, nevertheless, some 
alleviation of my torture to think that perhaps 
she also suffers, This treachery, this snare, is 
not entirely the calculation of blind ambition ; 
passion, jealousy, render her revenge less vile, my 
misfortune less humiliating. Untutored and na- 
tura!ly passionate as she is, she doubtless did not 
realize the gravity of this extraordinary conduct 
which her pride prompted her to commit. You 
know how she has has been brought up. It is 
gipsy blood that flows in her veins. 

I guess your thought, Rene—well, yes, I am 
finding excuses for her. Do you not under- 
stand that my grief would be less bitter if I could 
convince myseltthat she regrets me? Allisnot over 
then. There remains between us a bond of hatred. 
I cannot doubt the existence of this jealousy, 
which I have seen manifested repeatedly, having 
its oricin either in the superiority of Genevieve’s 
@, uealion, which Viergie despaired of ever attain- 

or in the thought which had so tormented 
t there were proposals of marriage be- 
an _ eousin and myself, 

“— , & tbat I am loved by Genevieve other- 
wise than as ¢ brother could only arise in a 
jealous mind. Ho™ could she possibly believe in 
ee ae “ch neither a mother’s eyes 
a secret feeling wh 

nor mine have discoy"ered? I am aware that 
there was a time when 1. °¥ 9unt entertained the 
hope of uniting me to Ge °Vieve, and in a mo- 
ment of confidence she had , *Yealed it to me ; 
but my cousin had never shown ™#¢ any more 
than a sister’s affection. 

My aunt had confessed to me tha 
ment of Viergie’s entrance into the cha eau, she 
had guessed that we had loved each oth °r, and 
she must, therefore, with a mother's instinct, have 
prepared Genevieve’s mind against decepticD. 
Genevieve, too, was much too innocent to harbor 
and conceal a deep passion. The violence of 
Viergie’s language was sufficient to show under 
what impression she had written. It was the 
last burst of impotent fury—nothing more. 

This letter had at least the effect of putting an 
end to any uncertainty as to the course I should 
pursue. I saw that I must definitely decide on 
our relations, if it were only to formally state my 
resolutions, and prevent the scandal of a public 
rupture. I discovered by my friend's letters that 
my romantic and nnexpected marriage had made 

a ‘great sensation in our world, and my sudden 
arrival in Paris without Madame de Chazol would 
certainly give rise to remarks, if some explana- 
tion were not soon made, I am not a man to be 


ing, 
her, th . 


t, fr’om the mo- 


condvled with on account of my wile’s actions, 
It was, therefore, necessary that I should face 


the storm by tracing out « path for myself which 
would arrest all scandal. 

To begin with, I wrote to Langlade to settle 
definitely pecuniary mattcrs. I announced to him 
that Madame de Chazol and I had agreed to 
separate, with the understanding that she was to 
enjoy the income settled on her by the marriage 
contract—namely, thirty thousand francs per 
annum. I also stated that if she desired to leave 
Chazol, and wished to reclaim her dower which 
Madame de Senozan had bestowed upon her (two 
hundred thousand francs, which sum was still in 
Langlade’s hands), he was authorized to make it 
over to her. I begged him to see Madame de 
Chazol, and inform her of my intentions in these 
particulars. 

Just as I had finished this letter, the admiral 
entered my room. He had just come from Brest. 

“What is this they tell me?” said he, greeting 
me with the greatest cordiality—“ that you have 
been here for two days, and did not let me 
know it!” 

“T only thought of passing through Paris, my 
dear uncle,” I replied, a little embarrassed. 

“* Well, well! And your wife—where does she 
hide herself? Call her here—Manron writes me 
marvels of her beauty, etc.” 

“She is not here. I have left her at Chazol.” 

“You were wrong to do so. It took me some 
time to get reconciled to the idea of having a 
woman in our household, and when I have made 
up my mind to it, you come here alone, Are you 
tired of your happiness, that you wander about 
Paris during your honeymoon ?” 

“If I have left my wife,” I returned, ‘it is be- 
cause I have separated from her for ever.” 

At these words he gave a violent start, and then 
gazed hard at me; he almost lost that superb 
coolness which you admire so much. 

“Capital!” said he, with a caustic smile. ‘Go 
on—your manner of getting married is one that 
delights me.” 

It never entered my mind to soften matters, 
In spite of my uncle’s railing humor, my name 
was at stake, and I considered it my duty to 
render an exact account of my conduct in an 
affair which he would certainly hear of from other 
quarters. I made a sincere confession. On hear- 
ing an account of the deception that had been 
inflicted upon me, he could not restrain a sarcas- 
tic smile. I then told him the particulars of the 
last twenty-four hours I had passed at Chazol. 
“Come, come,” said he, “that is not so bad. 
My compliments, my dear nephew, on your 
ability to bring about a dénouement.” 

**Don’t joke, uncle, 1 beg of you.” 

“The deuce take it! would you have me sad 
on this theme of Hymen, which has always been a 
subject of jest since I have been a widower? We 
are bachelors again, thank God!” 

‘Can you blame me for a resolution imposed 
upon me by my dignity ?” 

“What can I say? We have the folly to sup- 
press divorce on the score of morality. In any 
other country but France this beautiful savage 
(who must now be convinced that you are not to 
be disdained with impunity), would have learned 
that she was in the wrong cabin, for you would 
have said to her, ‘You wish to be a virgin— 
good-day to you! I give you back your heart, 
and you return me my name, which I will bestow 
upon some one else,’ This would have cut the 
ground from under her feei, Perhaps, after all, 
though, there is some advantage io the affair as it 
stands, for there is no chance of your relapsing, 
bigamy being against our laws. Your honor is 
safe enough—for you are one of those who will 
not allow he slightest levity in the conduct of 
their wives after leaving them.” 

My uncle’s consolations were too much in cha- 
racter with his humor for me to contradict him. 
You know the disdain he professes for women 
and love. I must confess that it was a kind of 
reliof to me to hear him speak of the affair as an 
adventure not worth troubling ourselves about 
for a moment. 








No Communication. 

We were closely packed (in number, thirteen 
of us) in the middle compartment of a second- 
class carriage on the Midland line, some two years 
ago. Our carriage was the centre varriage of a 
long train, and the compartments on either side 
were empty. .The journey, from Bedford to Lon- 
don, was express, the pace.near fifty miles an 
hour. We had stopped at only one little station, 
and we were now off on a clear run of forty miles, 
to be done in ten minutes under the hour, with- 
out stoppage. The oil-lamp in the roof of the 
carriage flickered pale and wan in the broad day- 
light—for it was noontide—and in the glass cup 
beneath, a spoonful of oil wagged and jogged and 
lurched about with the motion. The company 
was monotonous and taciturn. Being wedged in 
the middle of the seat between two gentlemen of 
enormous proportions, where it was impossible to 
command a window, I took to looking at this drop 
of wagging oil as the only available object that 
kept time to the jolting and swaying and clatter 
of the train. 
Although watching the drop of oil intently, and 
noting the lively interest it seemed to evince in 
our progress—leaping forward as we ran whish-sh 
past a station, or vibrating as cr-r-r-sh-shoot we 
shot by another train—I was aware of the wain- 
scoted woodwork round it and the painted oak 
shingle that seemed to dance and quiver with our 
motion. I saw it without looking at it. What 
surprised and puzzled me, however, was this : my 
eyes told me the pattern of the wainscot was 
changing. New shingle seemed to rise up and 
swallow up the old, and then the whole appeared 
to rise and fall in tiny waves. The solution my 
mind suggested was, that I had biologized my 
sight, the oil-lamp serving as a disk. 

My fellow-passengers began to talk. I heard 


= carriages, and rails, were playing in my 
ts} . 
wee smoking ?” a deep voice said, snap- 
pishly. 
It seemed there was not. 
“Then something is burning,” another voice 
said, 


“It’s only the guard putting the breaks on,” 
some one else explained. 

I knew this was not so; our pace was un- 
changed ; we had thirty more miles to run before 
the breaks would be put on. I saw why the pat- 
tern on the wainscot changed. The paint rose up 
in great blisters, and the smell of burning paint 
became powerful. The roof was on fire! Fearing 
to alarm the rest by an outcry, I momentarily 
scanned the faces of the passengers, who were 
loudly complaining of the smoke. I wastrying to 
find a face that had a quiet spirit of help init, I 
saw in the corner a calm-faced man of thirty, 
caught his eye, and pointed to the roof; for his 
was the only face in which I had confidence, I 
was right. 

aa ’t be ” he said, addressing the 
passengers and pointing ; “‘it is there—the lamp; 
it has just caught the woodwork a trifle ; there is 
no danger; I am an engineer, and will stop the 
train.” 

Looking up, we all saw a brown blistered cloud 
spreading over the roof, and heard the hissing 
and crackling of burning wood. The carriage 
quickly filled with smoke, and became very hot 
for the fire was fanned by a fifty-mile-an-hour 
blast. 

“Do as I do,” the engineer-passenger called to 
me, flinging me his railway key. 

I got to one door, and opened it, as he had done 
the other. Leaning out of the carriage, the engi- 
neer-passenger then gave a long shrill whistle, 
produced with two fingers against his teeth, harsh 
and grating almost as a railway whistle. I imi- 
tated him as I best could, and by incessantly 
slamming the doors on both sides we kept up such 
a tailoo as one would have thought could not fail 
to attract the attention of the guard, or the 
driver, or both. But five minutes passed, and we 
had not even made ourselves heard in the next 
carriage. Meantime tongues of fire were darting 
through the roof, dnd the volumes of hot, pun- 
gent smoke became almost insupportable. The 
rest of the passengers appeared utterly be- 
wildered; crouching together on the floor and 
against a draft of the doorways for air, feebly 
crying at intervals : 

*““We are on fire!” 
burned alive!” 

Two wished to jump out and risk certain de- 
struction rather than burning or suffocation ; but 
we kept the doors. 

The engineer made a good captain; he found 
them something to do. 

“Use your voices, then,” he cried; ‘shout 
away; but altogether. Now!” 

And every one shouted “Fire!” with a will, 
and we resumed banging the doors. We had 
made ourselves heard at last in the next carriage, 
but the occupants were powerless to help us, and 
did not even know the cause of our dismay. As 
to communicating with the guard, it was simply 
hopeless. 

Ten minutes had gone sirce first we saw the 
roof blister. We had twenty good miles te run, 
and the daggers of flame were leaping far down 
from the roof. 

Don’t be afraid,” said the engineer ; “if we 
can’t get the guard to help us, we'll help our- 
selves.” 

He tied handkerchiefs to umbrellas and sticks, 

and gave them to two passengers to wave out of 
window to attract attention at the next station 
we shot past ; some one might see our condition, 
and telegraph on to stop us by signal. At least, it 
would serve to keep the passengers quiet by 
finding them employment, which was a great 
point. Then he said, turning to me : 
“Whatever is the cause of the fire, it is some- 
thing on the roof, and not the roof itself. Will 
you climb the roof on one side, while I do the 
same the other? Only mind and get up to wind- 
ward to clear the flames.” 

We each set a foot on the door-rail, caught 
hold of the luggage-rod and swung ourselves up 
on the roof that was dashing along and pi 
and tossing like a wild thing in a whirlwind. We 
could only kneel, for the rush of wind at the pace 
we were going would have carried us away had 
we stood up. The crash, the rattle, the swaying, 
the cutting draft, and the arches we shot through, 
that seemed to strike us on the head and make 
us cower down as we flashed by, the dazzling 
rails and the swift sleepers flying past in a giddy 
cloud, took my breath for the moment. But the 
engineer was busy cutting adrift, with his pocket- 
knife, a flaming pile of tarpaulins which the lamp 
had kindled, and which the wind was now drift- 
ing away in great pieces of fire along the line. I 
helped him with my knife and hands, and between 
us we quickly had the worst of the burning mass 
over in the six-foot way. The roof, however, was 
still burning badly, the fire eating out a large 
hole with red and angry edges that flickered 
fiercely in the draft. With the aid of bits of the 
unburnt tarpaulins, we managed to rub these 
edges and stifle and smother out the worst of the 
fire, until the occupants of the carriage had 
really very little to fear. 

Whether the guard or the engine-driver ob- 
served us on the carriage-roof and so pulled up 
the train, or whether the handkerchief signals of 
distress were seen at some station whence the 
station-master telegraphed to a signalman to 
stop the express, I never ascertained; but as 
soon as the fire was well-nigh subdued, the train 
slackened and stopped. And I well remember 
that while the officials were busily engaged in 
drenching the now empty carriage with buckets 
of water, a director, who happened to be in an ad- 
joining carriage, very severely reprimanded us 
for what he told us was an indictable offense, 


“Fire!” We shall be 








them ; my eyes were still fastened on the jolting 
drop of oil, which was beating time to a tune that 





there with blackened faces and black blistered 
hands, it scarcely occurred to us to make the 
obvious defense that, in an isolated compartment, 
without any possible means of commuzaication 
with the guard, we had had no alternative but to 
choose between burning, and breaking the com- 
pany’s rules. I do not know the engineer-pas- 
senger, and I have never seen him since, or [ 
would have exchanged congratulations with him 
on the company’s having had the merciful con- 
sideration not to take proceedings against us. 








Marketing by Torchlight on Eighth Avenue, 
New York City. 


For some weeks preceding Christmas a 
holiday sentiment seems to take possession of our 
communities, and the destruction of rich viands is 
greater than at other times. The season appears to be 
accepted by epicures as a fit one for the gratification of 
their appetites, and wonderful is the consumption of 
fat turkeys, and other delicacies of the table. As s 
consequence of this disposition of the public to eat 
and be merry, the markets present an unusual aspect 
of activity. 

Our engraving represents a marketing scene by 
torchlight on the Eighth avenue, in New York city. 
It may be witnessed on Saturday evenings for a month 
preceding the holidays, but on Thanksgiving Eve and | 
Christmas Eve the excitement is at its height, and. the 
Eighth avenue, from 30th to 60th street, is ablaze with 
the torches of venders, and crowded with market 
vehicles, about which the eager buyers assemble in 
noisy but good-natured confusion. 








A CALIFORNIA SUNDAY. 


Davisviiiz, when we arrived there, presented 
an animated picture ot Sunday in the country 2 la Cali- 
fornia, All around the hotel, to every tree, post, and 
fence rail available, were tied saddle horses, These 
animals were of every grade and description, from the 
most common Spanish mustang, worth $25 to $39, to 
magnificent full-blood or half-breed Morgans, from the 
finest imported stock, worth $200 to $300, and all 
rigged out in Mexican saddles, with high pommels and 
cantles, trailing tepederos, and gaudy scarlet or blue 
blankets, and huge Spanish bits, which the horses chew 
up and rattle, keeping up a constant irritating noise, as 
they stamp and fight the flies which swarm around 
them, The horses belong to the farmers, or ranch- 
men, who have come into town to spend the Sabbath. 
The hotel is crowded, and the heat and flies make it 
anything but a pleasant resort. On the veranda stand 
huge baskets of purple figs, blue and white grapes, 
huge, ripe, and delicious, great, juicy peaches, etc,, 
etc., placed there for everybody to help themselves, 
free of charge, We feel a few of the figs, and lazily 
swallow the rich saccharine pulp, munch a few of the 
rich Muscats and Hamburgs, then stroll over to the 
great building on the other side of the road to see what 
is going on. 

Here the scene is Californian. At one cor- 
ner of the building outside, under a bench, a ragged, 
dirty specimen of the genus “‘ bummer” sleeps the 
deep seep of intoxication. A little way off, under a 
bush by the roadside, we see another of the same species 
in like position and condition. 

“TI have a son in California, I believe, though he never 
writes now ?’’ says a fond mother in New England, 

“ My husband is in California, but he must have had 
bad fuck lately, for he has not sent me a dollar for 
years!”’ says an anxious-looking, care-worn wife in the 
West. 

Could that fond, mother and wife see those 
miserable wrecks of humanity, filthy, stinking, blear- 
eyed, and covered with flies and vermin, lying there 
like hogs in their wallows to-day, think you they would 
recognize in them the beloved son, the adored and 
trusted husband of their hearts? God help them, I 
hope not! The saloon is filled with a motley crowd of 
ranch-men, who are singing loud and not over decent 
songs around the bar, and calling for round on round 
of liquors, each treating all hands in turn, and throw- 
ing down the coi on the counter with an energy in- 
tended to indicate an utter recklessness of the amount 
of the bill. 

Outside the door sits a swarthy Mexican, dealing 
monte, and a crowd of his countrymen, native Califor- 
nians, domesticated and half-civilized Digger Indians, 
Americans and Europeans are watching the game, bet- 
ting away the earnings of weeks, perhaps mont!s or 
years, with an air of quiet indifference refreshing to see. 
Inside there is # faro bank in full blast; the dealers, 
and most of the patrons being Americans, and half-«. 
dozen tables are surrounded by Northwestern men en- 
gaged in playing draw-poker, or fifty cent ante. 
“Dog gone my buttons, ef this ain’t my game! I kin 
just win evry time,” says a tall, dirty Pike. 
Behind the chairs of one poker-playing party, I see 
Colonel Crooker, of the Call, whilom correspondent of 
the Tribune for China, and Gross, of the Chronicle—both 
old [linois men by-the-by—standing, hat in hav: ix 
reverent silence, watching the game. The play: . ink 
and swear quictly and without ostentatic., pet 
their money as if they did not care whethe. ..«y won or 
lost, merely doing it to pass away the time. 
As we stand looking on, one of the players gets a 
strong hand and stands it pat. All the rest, save one, 
pass out, and that one draws to three queens and geta 
another. No. 1, carelessly shoves up five dollars in 
half dollars. No, 2, with four queens in his haud, seea 
him and raises him five dollars, They cal! ivzir hands 
“flush” and “fours,” and the man w th Jour queens 
lazily rakes down the insignificant su:: of $1250. As 
he does 30, Gross, unable to conceal his »motion, groans 
so audib'y, that the bar-tender, imyressed with the 
idea that Le has an attack of the cholera morbus, with- 
out waiting to be asked, gets a tumbler on the counter, 
jerks a spoonful of extract of Jamaica ginyer into it, 
and asks with sympathetic anxiety: 
“* Whisky or brandy, stranger?’”’ 
As for Crooker, who knows the game thoronghly, his 
face is purple with rage, and he walks out of the build- 
ing ready to burst with indignation. He cannot speak 
a word, but as he makes # bee-line for the cars, he 
swings his huge hickory cane whack, whack, whack, 
right and left, against fences, bushes, and tall aust- 
laden weeds, until he is enveloped in a cloud such as 
by a first-class tornado in the 
West. What could be said in defense of a powpie who 
t midst a creature in the fori of 
pe the 
cov hb flie 
a coal-heaver, wad only raise his — 
ve dollars, when he four queens in his hand 
s hand pat? Manifestly 
= and coat, shook the 
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ne Philadelphia Murder— 
The Murder ‘of Mrs. M. E. Hill, at her Resi- 


dence in Philadelphia, November 22d. 


Wuen deeds of crime are committed that, 
owing ‘o the social position of the parties, or other 
peculiar circumstances, create a general and unusual 
excitement in our communities, we endeavor, as far as | 
possible, to illustrate the remarkable features of such | 


CAMILLA TWITCHELL, THE ALLEGED MURDERESS. 


deeds: not to gratity a morbid curiosity, but to teach 
society its paintul lesson of how treacherous and dan- | 
gerous is the current of vice and passion that stealthily 
flows even where we might imagine that wealth and lux- | 
ury would disarm temptation. To that end, our artist | 
has sketched several scenes associated with the murder 
of Mrs. M, E. Hill, and using careful drawings of the 
premises, and the portraits of the actors in that terrible 
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AND PINE STREETS, 


DISCOVERING THE BODY 


PHILADELPHIA, 
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em 


drama, in connection with the theory of the murder 
suggested by the evidence at the coroner’s inquest, and 

| upon which the jury based their verdict, we give a 
series of engravings showing as far as possible the 
frightful details of the crime. 

| From the Philadelphia Enquirer of the 23d of No- 
vember, we copy the following extracts in regard te 
the murder: 


GEORGE 8. TWITCHELL, J&., THE ALLEGED 
| MURDERER. 


i) diabolical crime, rivaling that of Anthon Probst 
| in atrocity, was perpetrated last night (November 22d), 
| in the large and rather imposing edifice at the north- 
| east corner of Tenth and Pine streets. An old lady 
named Mrs. M. E. Hill, was shockingly and brutally 
murdered, and then thrown from a second-story win 
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dow into the yard, where her body was found lying by 


& servant who had gone outside for the purpose of 
closing the windows. To aid usin our account of this 
crime, we will first give a general description of the 
building, which is three stories in height, fronting on 
Tenth street. On the south side, and adjoining Pine 
street, is a side yard about twenty feet in width, run- 
ning the entire length of the house, which backs up 
against the first one on Pine street, below Tenth. The 
front building is divided into two rooms on each floor, 
and the back one is similarly divided. The floors of 
this part of the dwelling are considerably lower than 
those of the front. You enter the front door on Tenth 
street, and entering the hall, walk back some distance 
before you reach the flight of stairs which ascend 
to the second story. Passing around the stairs, you 
descend a few steps and enter the kitchen, the rear 
door of which opens into the wash-house, the side of 
which is composed of blind-work. Immediately out- 
side the door of this apartment is where the body 
was picked up. 

*“ Returning to the main hall, you ascend to a landing 
which directly faces the door of the dining-room, 
which is a double compartment, the partition being 
folding-doors, The main apartment is about twenty- 
five feet long, by sixteen teet in width. Between two 
windows which face Pine street is an old-fashioned and 
very much worn sofa. At its head, and alongside the 
westernmost window, is a rocking-chair, on which, un- 
doubtedly, the d sat when he struck the first 
blow. The smaller apartment has a window facing on 
Pine street, and within a few feet of the Pine Street 
House. The back room in the front building is occu- 
pied by Mr. and Mrs. George 8. Twitchell, Jr., the lat- 
ter being the daughter of Mrs. Hill bya gentleman 
mamed Price. The deceased occupied as a sleeping- 
room one of the apartments on the third floor, 

“As to the particulars we have been able to glean, 
the following show a train of circumstances which will 
undoubtedly place the son-in-law and his wife on trial 
for their lives. 

* At nine o’clock in the evening Sarah Campbell, the 
servant, left a friend’s house at Seventeenth and Lom- 
bard sirects, and walked to the house of Mrs. Hill, 
where she rang the bell for a long time before the door 
was opened. Mr. Twitchell performed that office, and 
seeing who it was, said, ‘Sarah, is that you? I won- 
der where mother is?’ She responded to this that she 
did not know, and thanked him for letting her in. She 
then entered the kitchen, and after putting coal on the 
fire, went through the wash-house into the side yard, 
where she was horrified at finding the dead body of 
Mrs. Hilllying. Crying out for Mr. Twitchell, he came 
out and said, ‘Let’s carry her in.’ The body was 
taken into the kitchen, whon he called for water with 
which to wash ber. Her head presented a frightful 
spectacle, Leing covered with blood, and after that was 
partially removed, fearful and ugly gashes and wounds 





were revealed. He said, ‘She’s dead.’ Sarah ran into | 


the street, and met Policeman Howard, of the fifth dis- 
trict, on the pavement, to whom she stated what she had 
seen. That official entered the house, and was informed 
that the deceased had fallen from the window in the 
back apartment of the dining-room, and directly under 
which she was lying. 

« Knowing very well that such frightful wounds could 
not have been received by a fall, he immediataly placed 
Mr. and Mrs. Twitchell under arrest, and then called 
in some of the neighbors, some of whom he directed to 
go to the station at Fifteenth and Locust streets. A 
detail of men was immediately sent to the scene, and 
word telegraphed to the central station. Detective 
Warnock then being on duty, repaired to the house, 
and after conversing with the alleged murderer and 
wife, and examining the place, directed Twitchell to be 
taken to the station, and confined Mrs. Twitchell to her 
roem under guard of the officers, 

“The theory of the murder is this: That the de- 
ceased was lying on the sofa on her left side, evidently 
asleep, her head resting on the upper end of the pil- 
Jow. Her murderer was sitting on the rocking-chair, 
which is evinced by the presence of ashes on the win- 
dow sill. He raised the deadly weapon (a poker which 
was found in the room, covered with blood and hair), 
and with tremendous force drove the tongue end into 
her right temple, causing a wound one inch and a half 
by two inches. Into this orifice this morning the ex- 
amining surgeon put two fingers their entire length. 
Then it was that the blood spattered all around, not 
only marking the surroundings, but also staining the 
clothing of the murderer. The victim awoke but for an 
instant, and, rolling around on her face, the blows were 
plied thick and fast on the back of the head. It was at 
this time that the servant rang the bell, and the length of 
time which she was waiting at the door shows that the 
fiend was vonplussed as to what should be done with 
the body. After cogitating for a time, he concluded to 
throw her from the window, which would set up a 
theory that she had fallen to the pavement. This was 
accordingly done. He then ran into his bedroom, 
threw off his vest and overshirt, and then answered 
the bell. 

“Mrs. Twitchell is the daughter of Mrs. Hill by a 
former husband named Price, and is about thirty-five 
years of age. Her father was a poor man, and on his 
death some years ago, her mother married Mr, Hill, a 
wealthy gentleman. Mrs. Twitchell, then a fine-look- 
ing woman, became acquainted with Mr. George 8. 
Twitchell, Sr., with whom it is alleged that she was on 
terms of intimacy that should exist alone between hus- 
band and wife. 

«Mr. Hill died and left his property in such a way 
that his widow could reap the entire benefit of it up to 
the time of her death, on which event it would revert 
to his family. This would cut off the daughter witb- 
out a dollar. Some few years ago, it is also said that 
Twitchell Sr. aband 1 the daughter, and she then 
married Twitchell Jr. They then lived with Mrs. Hill, 
at No, 319 South Ninth street, until about three months 
ago, when they removed to the house at Tenth and 
Pine streets. 

“Mrs. Hill having the means at her disposal, de- 
sired to purchase the property, and directed her son- 
in-law to negot ate for it. The transaction culminated 
in the purchase of the dwelling, the deeds being drawn 
up aod the money paid ovar. A few days since, the 
fact that the deeds were in the name o! Mrs. Twitchell, 
and not in the name of Mrs. Hill, came to light. The 
latter consulted counsel, who had advised a suit, for 
the purpose of recovering the property. 

“A criminal prosecution was also talked of, and it is 
now believed that these facts having come to the know- 

Jedge of the daughter and son-in-law, they con- 
certed a scheme of doing away with the oid lady, who 
was the only obstacle in the way of their retaining pos- 
seadion of their ill-gotten property.” 

The coroner’s jury rendered a verdict that the de- 
ceased came to her death at the hands of George 
Twitehell and his wife Camilla. They were both com- 
mitted for trial. 











Reronmm—Household Suffrage is a conclusion 
@hich follows from almost 


any premises. 





“IT WILL ALL BE RIGHT !N THE 
MORNING.” 
I stoop by the couch of my darling, 
And watched the light in her eyes; 
I held her fevered fingers, 
And echoed her softest sighs. 
But the time wore wearily onward, 
Till it marked the sunset hour, 
And the light went out from my darling’s eyes, 
As the bloom goes out from the flower. 


Ah! then with a sickening tremor, 
I watched for the soothing balm 
That should come at the hands of the healer, 
And shield my love from harm. 
It came at the hour of sunset; 
A grave, and an aged man, 
Who held the gift of a healing hand, 
As far as a mortal can. 


He counted her pulses that fluttered 
Like wild imprisoned birds ; 

And then, with a glance to heaven, 
He spake these cheering words: 

**Tt will all be right in the morning.” 
Oh! skill of a learned leech, 

Those words, to my worldly hearing, 
What a world of hope they reach! 


Tt will all be right in the morning.” 
I murmured them through the night, 
As I watched her heavily breathing, 
And longed for the coming light. 
It came with its golden sunshine, 
And I turned to my darling’s bed, 
To kiss her lips as a welcome, 
But I found my loved one dead. 


Dead! Dead with the morning’s coming, 
Dead! Dead with the words on my ear, 
**Tt will all be right in the morning.” 
And now but her form is here, 
Oh! heart, in thy wild resistance 
At the stern decree of the Lord, 
Rebelling to part with an atom 
From out of thine earthly hoard! 


‘Tt will all be right in the morning.” 
It was truth the wise leech spoke, 
And in the heavenly sunshine 
My darling one awoke— 
Awoke from a dream of sorrow, 
To dwell in the far-off lands, 
Where, if all be right in the morning, 
Once more I shall clasp her hands. 








Under Sentence of Death. 


Ir was three o’clock on a fine warm afternoon 
in the latter end of April. The garden at the rear 
ofthe comfortable, whitewashed, thickly-thatched 
cabin, was abundantly stocked with early cab- 
bage and potatoes ; everything bore the look of 
humble prosperity ; from the biue smoke curling 
up the freshly-made fire on the kitchen hearth, to 
the green meadows where the cows were lying, 
peacefully ruminating. A broad river, glistening 
in the sun’s rays, rolled smoothly beside the 
boundary wall of their pasture. 

Yet Kate Moran stood at her father’s door, look- 
ing sadly across the river to the mass of shipping, 
houses, and spires which rose on the other side. 

** Mother, honey, I can’t keep me eyes aff that 
dhreadful place!” said she, turning as she spoke, 
to an elderly woman who sat knitting on a bench 
near the fire. 

*“*Musha, acushla, what good’ll that do ye?” 
said she, rising and going over to the door also. 
** Come in, now,” putting her hand on her daugh- 
ter’s shoulder caressingly. 

“Ob, mother! To think of the poor fellow 
bein’——” 

Here she fairly broke down and burst into a wail 
of distress. 

**Whisht now!” cried her mother. “ Here’s 
your feither comin’, and don’t let him see ye 
eryin’.” 

Kate ran hastily into a bedroom, as her father 
entered the kitchen. 

*“*There’s no chance for the poor craythur, 
Pat?” asked his wife, as a broad-faced, good- 
humored looking man came forward and sat down 
on the settle. 

Chance?” said he, roughly, while his face 
clouded. ‘Sorrow chance! He'll be hung as 
sure as I’ve this pipe in me hand!” 

‘Lord have mercy on his sowl, the craythur!” 
moaned his wife. 

‘Oh, musha! amin,” said her husband, sigh- 
ing. “I’m goin’ in wud the cowlt to the fair to- 
morra, an’ to see the last of him. It’s niver 
I thought to see poor Mick Welsh’s son on a 
gallus!” 

The sun was setting over the opposite hill, 
where the tall, many-storied houses rose in ter- 
races and steep lanes, and was shedding the last 
beams of his radiance on the large dark stone 
building which crowned the height. The red 
light seemed to be concentrated on one part of 
the building, where there was an iron gateway, 
spiked and double-locked. Far above in the dark 
massive wall was a small black door. And be- 
neath this door and around this gateway, men 
were busy, putting up strong timber railings ; 
while a crowd, talking and gesticulating, con- 
stantly pressed in upon the workmen, and were 
driven back by officials in uniform and a few 
soldiers. 

Inside the massive walls, other workmen were 
busy, but their work was commonplace enough. 
Something was wrong with the great main sewer 
of the jail. Masons and bricklayers had been 
laboring for some hours ; and now, when the city 
clocks and bells were striking six, they were tak- 
ing up their tools, putting on their coats, and 
leaving their work till next day. 

There were no rough jests among them. One 
man laughed as a companion slipped down into 
the slimy ditch whence they had emerged; but 
his merriment was checked by an involuntary 
jook from the others toward the far side of the 





yard, where a man in a felon’s dress and mana- 
cled hands was walking slowly up and down. 

‘Lord have mercy on his sowl!” muttered an 
old mason, compassionately. “ Poor ‘Tim Welsh ! 
As honest a boy, afore he got into bad company, 
as iver a father rared.” 

Whether the prisoner had caught the sound of 
his name or not, he raised his head and looked 
sadly toward them. 

Lord help him!” said two or three of the men, 
“for makin’ away with one poor sheep: what a 
rich man had plenty of!” 

An official came across the yard to look at their 
day’s work, and after asking some questions, 
walked away, saying : 

**Come along now; the gate is open.” 

So, casting a backward glance at the manacled 
prisoner, the men passed through an arch into an 
mner court, whence the great doors opened to 
let them out into the street. 

The manacled man gazed after their retreating 
figures with a sigh—almost a groan—as he 
thought of their return to their homes, free and 
happy, from their honest labor, while he——the 
“rap, rap, rap, tap, tap” of carpenters’ hammers 
outside beat at the thought he could not dwell 
upon, 

There was no one with him, no one near him, 
but a turnkey pacing up and down an angle of the 
building ; for in those days there was far less vigi- 
lance than now. He was not confined to bis cell 
on this, the last day of his life, but was permitted 
to walk about the quadrangles of the prison; 
apart from the other criminals, however, and 
securely handcuffed. 

Bitter and despairing were his thoughts. He 
thought of his gray-haired widowed mother, of 
his stalwart young brothers, of the lads he had 
played bal) with, of Kate Moran, whom he had 
danced with at the fair only two months ago, 
Mechanically he walked across the square to the 
place where the bricklayers and masons had been 
busy: thinking as he did so, half unconsciously, 
how large the opening was, how long the great 
sewer was, and where it emptied itself. Suddenly, 
a thought occurred to him, making his pale 
thin face flush, and his fettered hands tremble 
with excitement. He turned sharply away lest he 
should excite suspicion, and loitered with his for- 
mer heavy, weary step toward the doorway of the 
inner courtyard. 

“Goin’ in, are you?” said the turnkey. 

“Yes,” replied the prisoner. 

The official stalked on before him into the ad- 
joining square, then, opening a door, passed 
through a long stone corridor, and stopping be- 
fore a cell-door, unlocked it. 

“If you want anything, you can call,” he said, 
graciously, through the trap in the door as he 
relocked it. 

“Thank ye,” answered the condenMed man. 

If the official had been better skilled in reading 
faces, he might have looked to the fastening of 
the cell-door a little more carefully, 

Tim Welsh had noticed that the bolt of the 
lock was very shaky, and he knew thata shaky 
bolt ean be forced back. 

It would not be dusk for a lung while yet, Lat 
he could not wait; the one chance—desperate— 
hopeless, as it seemed—must be tried quickly. 
While the turnkey’s steps re-echoed in his hear- 
ing, he, still fettered, unscrewed the iron leg of 
his bedstead, and, stealing forward, waited until 
he heard the great doors at the end of the corri- 
dor clash ; then, putting the leg of the bedstead 
between the bolt and the wall, he strove with all 
his strength to force it back. But it resisted, and 
he dared not make a noise. 


In despair he replaced the leg, and sat down to 
recover his breath. Soon he heard another turn- 
key coming. He went to the cell-door and called. 

“Whatisit? What d’ye want?” 

“A dhrink of wather, plase ; I’m very thirsty.” 

When the turnkey had brought in the water, 
and retired, Welsh, who had been watching the 
lock, saw that, though gone to its place, it was 
not half as far home as before, He drank the 
water to cool his burning mouth and parched 
throat, and, seizing the iron leg again, listened as 
before until the doors clashed, when, placing the 
instrument in the old place, he—first gently shak- 
ing the bolt—gave it a vigorous blow, the sound 
of which was lost in the noisy echoes from the 
shutting doors. The bolt shot back, he pulled 
the door open, and peered around ; returning to 
his bed, he replaced the leg, and made up a bun- 
dle under the clothes, as well as he could, with 
the aid of the bolster ; then closing the cell-door 
softly after him, he ran lightly down the gallery 
to the door that opened into the yard. The key 
was in it ; he turned the key, and glancing around 
for the second time, shut it after him and darted 
across to the arched doorway, where a sentry 
paced. 

How to get past this soldier was the question, 
while he trembled in mingled horror at the sound 
of the “rap, rap” “rap, tap-tap” coming freshly 
to his ears, and the thought of probable freedom, 
and more probable recapture, At this moment 
the sentry turned back on his beat, and the pris- 
oner, crouching in the doorway, stole swiftly 
along by the wall to the opposite side ofthe yard, 
and slunk in beside a buttress. The open sewer 
was on the same side, but further down. Trem- 
bling in every limb, he lay huddled up, not daring 
to move, lest he should attract attention, until the 
sentry turned for the third time, Then he fled 
along by the wall, and dropping into the sewer, 
crept into the darkness there, 

‘Safe for a while, anyhow, glory be to God!” 
he gasped. 

But as the poor creature pushed his way on- 
ward, through the foul air, in a stooping position, 
with his fettere@? hands pushed out before him to 
feel his way, a deadly sickness came over him. 
Still the faintly glimmering prospect of escape 
kept him up. 

Fortunately there were but few rats. Five or 
six times he felt them biting at his feet, from 
which his coarse stockings had long been cut to 


pieces, and heard them squeaking as scram. 
bled up the dripping oun sated 

** Will I iver smell a fresh breeze agai 
help me!” he groaned. As he poms ww hen 
der the streets he could hear the carriages rolling 
over his head, and at one grating to which he 
came, he heard the words of a song, chorused by 
some men near a public-house, At length, after 
he had been more than eight hours on his way, 
he heard the rolling of the river, sawa faint gleam 
through the pitchy darkness, felt a faint fresh 
breeze from the flowing tide. A few more steps— 
falling in his eagerness—and the glimmer grew 
clearer, the breeze grew fresher, and he reached 
the river-bank. 

It was just four o’clock, and the clear solemn 
light of the dawn was shed over the sleeping city ; 
the gardens were fresh in early fruit and flowers . 
the noble river rippling serenely on, and the cot- 
tages, trees, and meadows lay far on the other 
side. Very far off they looked, and the river— 
cold, broad, and deep, lay between; yet the un- 
daunted fugitive, fettered, aching, sick, ex- 
hausted, muttered another prayer, and plunged in, 

The cold water gave him a temporary strength : 
keeping his eyes fixed on the goal of his hopes, 
he swam on, almost entirely by the movement of 
his legs and feet, as his hands were nearly useless 
to him. 

But the bracing effect of the cold shock was 
soon followed by a distressing numbness, His 
utmost efforts barely sufficed to keep his head 
above water and propel him slowly onward. 
Slower and fainter became each stroke, and a 
wave of the rising tide rushed over his head, 
when with a gurgling moan he made a last effort 
and his feet touched the bottom. He now stood 
upright, and slowly waded to the low muddy shore, 
where he sank down on the sedge and sea-pinks, 
and swooned away. 





**T must be stirrin’ meeself,” said Pat Moran to 
his wife, about half-past four o’clock that morn- 
ing. ‘‘I’ve a power todo. I've to take the cowlt 
to the fair, an’ the turnip field to plow afore 
I go.” 

Just as the first beams of golden sunlight were 
resting on the cabin chimneys, and on the high 
buildings of the city hills opposite, he led his two 
horses ii. their stable to the field, by the river 
where the plow lay, and having yoked them, he 
began turning up the furrows afresh. 

“Tt’s a fine mornin’, glory be to God!” he so- 
liloquized, “* on’y fer the poor sowl that’s to see 
the last of it, Musha! What's that? Woa, thin,” 
he cried, suddenly catching sight of something 
which looked like a heap of muddy clothes, 

** Lord, save us!” And without losing a mo- 
ment, he ran down to where the unconscious 
man was lying, face downward, on the sedge. 

Pat Moran’s first impulse was to run for help; 
his next, to raise the body gently and drag it fur- 
ther up. The motion aroused the poor, half-dead 
creature. 

*“Who, in heaven’s name, are ye, an’ what 
brought ye here?” inquired the farmer, looking 
in terror at the handcuffs. 

**’m—aren’t you Pat Moran ?” 

** Yes.” 

“Pat, ye knew my poor father. Im Tim 
Welsh, the poor fellow that’s to be hanged Yo-day. 
Won’t ye thry an’ save me, for the love ‘of God? 
I’ve come through the sewer. I’m aj night 
creepin’ through it, an’ I swam the rivver, an’ I’m 
most gone! Won’t ye thry an’ save me, Pat 
Moran, and the Lord ’ll remimbey jt to you an’ 
your childher for iver.” 

“Tim Welsh! Lord be goof: tome, What am 
I to dowud ye? I'm done for, if you’re found 
wud me, an’ how can I save ye? What am Ito 
do? Sure ’tisn’t in the regard of sayin’ that I 
wouldn’t do a good turn for ye, Tim, but the 
counthry ‘ll be roused afther ye, an’ where’ll I 
hide ye, or what "ILI doatall?” Thus groaned 
the farmer as he opened the little gate and led 
him into the kitchen, where Kate was baking a 
griddle-cake for breakfast, 

“Father, honey! O lor! What’s that?” she 
cried, as the tottering figure in the soaked, dis- 
colored garments came into the cheerful light of 
the turf fire. 

“Whisht, acushla! It’s Tim Welsh,” he whis- 
pered. Kate sprang up from her knees, and hor 
face grew white. 

* Kate, honey, what are we to do wud him?” 
said her father, trembling, as he recounted the 
manner of Tim’s escape. 

“Hide him, father!” she eried, with all a wo- 
man’s impulsive generosity. “The Lord pity 
you!” she added, bursting into tears at the sight 
of the wretched object before her. 

“Tl do what I can, Tim. Give him a bit to 
ate, Katie. Ill spake to some one I can thrust,’”” 

Pat, me life is in your hands,” broke in the 
fugitive. 

“Never fear, avick. Ill do me best for ye.” 
He hurried away a few hundred yards to the 
house of his landlord, a Protestant minister; he 
knocked furiously at his front door, and was ad- 
mitted by a sleepy maid-servant. 

Somethin’ I want to spake to the masther 
about—I’m goin’ to the fair this mornin’—tell him 
['m in a great hurry, af ye plase,” 

After a minute’s delay the gentleman appear’sd. 

“ Somethin’ very particular, sir,” said the far- 
mer, in a low voice. ‘‘ About that cow yom were 
spakin’ to me, sir,” he added, for the maid. 
servan.’s benefit. 

“Come into my study here, M, » said. his: 
nidteed y , Moran,” said his 

** Be your lave, sir, I'll shut the door,” said Mo- 
ran. Then walking over to the table, he put his: 
clasped hands on it. 

“Misther Raymond, I can thrust you. I’m in: 
a great hobble, sir, an’ I dunno what to do at all. 
Misther Raymond, yon was always a kind friend, 
and a good friend, and you'll not betray me?- It’s 
another man’s saycret, an’ you must give me 





your word, sir, else I’d be afeard to let mortals 
man hear me,” 
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* Moran, if you think I can promise as a man 
and a Christian, I will. You may trust me, what- 
ever it is,” said Mr. Raymond. 

Thus assured, the farmer unfolded his story, 
and begged his landlord’s counsel. 

“JT hardly know how to advise you, Moran,” 
said he, as soon as he could speak coherently in 
his astonishment. ‘‘The poor fellow will be 
found out, I’m afraid, in spite of all you can do, 
and you'll get into great trouble. Have his hand- 
cuffs filed off at all events,” he went on in a low 
tone. ‘Martin Leary will do it, and you can 
trust him, and maybe the best you can do is to 
give the fugitive some of your clothes, and some 
food, and this.” He took a guinea from a drawer. 
‘ Bury his prison clothes carefully in the mamure- 
pit, and start him on the road to Wexford. That 
is all you can do safely, but be quick !” 

The farmer left the house and ran on to the 
blacksmith’s forge, where the smith and his son 
were getting to work. 

** Martin, I’m in a great hurry, goin’ to the fair, 
an’ I want ye to run over wud somethin’ to cut a 
chain for me; “twon’t take you five minutes, 
Martin you niver did a betther day’s work in your 
life if you'll come as fast as yere legs’ll carry ye!” 
He said this in an undertone while the son’s 
back was turned. ‘‘ And whisht for all sakes!” he 
added, clinching his hand and shaking it at the 
unconscious young Vulcan; then he rushed out, 
leaving the father grasping a bar of iron and 
staring after him. 

The smith, with the freemasonry that exists 
among the Irish peasantry, perceived that there 
was secrecy and trouble in the way, and that his 
good faith was relied on, He picked up some 
tools, muttered an excuse to his son, and fol- 
lowed, hastily. 

When Pat Moran reached home, he was met at 
the door by Kate. 

“Ts he safe ?” 

* Yes, father ; he’s in the room atin’ a bit.” 

Her father went in, and going up to his strange 
guest, said, “I’m goin’ to do what I can for 
you, Tim.” Then they all began distussing 
eagerly the best way for the fugitive to take. 

‘But, Lord! The whole counthry’ll be roused 
afther him!” broke in the farmer, dejectedly, as 
they suggested various lonely hill-paths and cross- 
cuts. ‘Lord! They'll root up the ground afther 
him! I must thry though, Imustthry. Heaven 
mend me! Aff I didn’t lave the horses all this 
time, an’ niver——” he ejaculated, catching sight 
of his forgotten team, which had dragged the plow 
after them to the adjoining meadow, and were 
grazing there. 

A sudden thought struck him, and he hastily 
returned to the house with his face flushed. As 
he entered the kitchen he ran against the smith, 
Martin Leary, who was staring about him. 

‘Martin, you’re thrue an’ honest, I know, an’ 
you’d do a good turn as soon as any man I know,” 
said Pat Moran, abruptly. 

“‘There’s me hand on it, returned the smith, 
bringing down his black fist on the other’s 
shoulder. In a few words he was told what was 
required of him, and also of the bright thought 
that had just occurred to Pat Moran. 

‘“‘Here! Let me at it,” cried the smith, en- 
thusiastically grasping his chisel and hammer 
Thereupon the farmer led him into the little 
room, where Kate was administering hot tea and 
smoking griddle-cake to the poor fellow, who ate 
and drank almost mechanically, with his eyes 
fixed on the pretty face and busy hands that min- 
istered to him. 

“ Here, Tim, ’s some one to do you a good turn. 
Hould out your hands,me boy! Peggy,” turn- 
ing to his wife, who was devoutly groaning and 
telling her beads in a corner, ‘‘go an’ get me 
ould clothes, an’ Kitty, run for that yellow clay 
in the kitchen-garden! Run!” She did as she 
was bid, and when she returned with the clay, 
was desired to keep out of the room for a few 
minutes. 

*“* Mother, honey, what are they doing ?” she in. 
quired. 

“*Sorra bit o’ me knows, acushla, On’y your 
father has some plan in his head, Oh! Kitty, 
agra, I’m thrimblin’ to think of the throuble he 
may be gittin’ into. Och, Pat, honey, what are 
ye goin’ to do at all?” she cried, addressing her 
husband, who came out of the bedroom, dressed 
in his best blue swallow-tailed coat, corduroys, 
and new gray stockings. 

“I’m goin’ to show this new sarvint boy where 
he’s to plow, afore I go to the fair,” said the far- 
mer, with a wink to the two women, who stared 
open-eyed at the change of the condemned man 
with the fatal prison garb dripping with mud and 
sand, and fettered wrists, into a careless, easy- 
going looking young laborer, in a suit of well- 
worn and patched frieze and corduroy, dirty and 
clayey, with lumps of clay sticking on his brogues, 
a rakish “caubeen” slouched over his eyes, and 
a black “‘ dhudeen ” between his lips. 

**Now, come on! ‘Tis time you were at your 
work ; his name’s Maurice Slattery, Kate, an’ he’s 
wud us this month back !” 

“ Oh, father, honey! Ob, Pat, acushla!” cried 
the wife and daughter, with admiration. 

The young man, taking the pipe from his mouth, 
said solemnly, ‘‘ May God for iver bless you, Pat 
Moran, an’ you, Mrs. Moran, and you, Kate, an’ 
you, Martin Leary,” amd he grasped their hands 
all round. 

“ Come, ’tis six o’clock,” said the farmer. “‘ You 
know where the plow is, Maurice Slattery. You've 
a new piece of iron to melt, Martin. An’ Kate, 
you’ve to bury them clothes. Come an’ I’ll show 
you where,” 

Half an hour afterward he was riding slowly to 
the fair on his young horse which was to be sold, 
casting cautious glances backward at the field by 
the river, where he could see his horses plowing, 
and his new servant boy toiling quietly after 
them. 





von confusion and excitement had not been 


lice there were none in those days ; but the whole 
garrison bad turned out in search of the escaped 
felon. Groups of red-coats perambulated the 
streets, the roads leading to the country, and even 
the lanes and meadows. Hundreds of country 
folk who had come in to see the execution, also 
crowded the town. The throng on the prison- 
hill was so dense that the farmer could scarcely 
proceed a step. They were all talking vocifer- 
ously in Irish or English, every one giving his or 
her version of the wonderful story. Some de- 
clared that the prisoner had not escaped, and 
that it was a device of the authorities to conceal 
some foul play. When Pat Moran had elbowed 
his wey with great difficulty almost to the prison- 
gates, he looked eagerly for the objects of his 
search, some of Tim’s own people, whom he dis- 
covered sitting and standing together in an ex- 
cited group. 

** Pat Moran, d’ye bleeve this?” said one of the 
men, hoarsely, clutching the farmer’s coat. 
**D’ye bleeve that poor Tim has got out of their 
cursed thrap ?” 

** John Welsh, Tim did get out!” 

“Whisht! Lord save us!” they all broke in 
with one voice. 

“isn’t sale to say more. I’m thrimblin’ that 
some o’ them fellows wid the brass buttons will 
hear me,” glancing toward the turnkey, dimly 
visible behind the iron grating ; ‘but you, John 
Welsh, an’ you, Mick Power, come wud 4 ear to- 
night to the cross-roads beyant the ferry, at 
twelve o'clock, an’ there'll be a friend to see ye. 
Whisht, for your sowls |!” 

The prison warders were not long in discover- 
ing by what means the prisoner had effected his 
escape, and from the opening, the search was 
carried above-ground to the mouth of the sewer 
where it emptied itself into the river. A venture- 
some spirit even crept up a few dozen yards of thé 
black passage, but speedily returned, vowing that 
nothing could live half an hour init. Neverthe- 
less, they sought for footmarks on the river brink; 
but the friendly tide had been before them. Still, 
on the supposition that he might have lived to 
reach the river, and swim across, a party of prison 
officials and soldiers were ferried over, and 
marched in a body to Farmer Moran’s house. 
Kate was busy feeding chickens, and her 
mother peeling potatoes, when they both caught 
sight of the gleam of scarlet and white cross- 
belts, and heard loud tones and footsteps. 
‘Lord, be good and marciful to us ever more, 
amin! Protect and save us!” muttered Peggy 
Moran, dropping the potato she was peeling, and 
turning with a face of terror to her daughter, 
who whispered, without turning her head. 

** Mother, darlin’ don’t purtend anything, for 
all sakes, Chucky, chucky! Chuck, chuck, 
chuck!” she went on, raising her voice, gayly, 
as she scattered the food. 

**Servant, sir,’’ she said, wiping her hands and 
courtesying to a tall stout officer, who strode up 
to the door, scattering the chickens by the clank- 
ing of his spurs and sword. 

‘“*Ts this Farmer Moran’s, my good girl?” 

** Yes, sir.” 

** Are you his daughter?” 

** Yes, sir, and this is my mother.” 

**Where’s your husband, Mrs. Moran?” said 
the officer, turning to the poor woman, who was 
endeavoring to look calm, 

**At the fair, sir—oh, sure, ’tisn’t got into any 
harm Pat has, sir ?” 

“*What harm should he get into—about this 
runaway prisoner, you mean?” said the officer, 
trying to startle her into some admission. 

** What man, sir?” cried Kate. ‘“ Law, mo- 
ther, honey! That’s what the boy was telling us!” 

‘© What boy?” said the officer, now off his 
guard. 

‘*A boy, sir—oh! a ra’al little chap—a gossoon 
—run in here a while ago an’ said the man that’s 
to be hung’s got out an’ run away—an’ sure we 
didn’t bleeve him!” said Kate, with such an air 
of self-possession and innocent inquisitiveness 
that the officer was completely deceived. A boy 
had come in as she had said, and told the won- 
derful story, so she spoke the truth in that part 
of her assertion, 

** Well, Mrs, Moran,” said the officer, ‘‘you’ve 
no objection to have your premises searched, I 
suppose? It is suspected that the prisoner is 
hidden somewhere about here.” 

**Musha, what put that into yere heads?” said 
Peggy Moran, angrily. ‘Faith! it’s somethin’ 
else we'd be thinkin’ of, an’ not meddlin’ wud the 
law; but you’re welcome to sarch away, sir, as 
long as ye like, on’y it’s a quare thing to have an 
honest man’s house sarched like a rogue’s |” 

‘“*T must do my duty,” said the officer. 

“Sure tho gintleman won’t do us any hurt, 
mother,” said Kate, ‘“‘Please don’t let ’em 
thrample the potatoes, sir!” she called out as the 
men turned into the little garden. 

Pat Moran’s words were almost fulfilled, that 
the pursuers would foot up the ground in search 
of the fugitive. Not a bush or a hollow about the 
ground, not a loft or cranny in the house or out- 
building, but was thoroughly investigated. At 
last, with a sickening feeling of apprehension, 
Kate saw the band disperse themselves over the 
fields, and three soldiers run across the plowed 
field to question the man who was plowing. 

Welsh’s blood ran cold as he saw them coming ; 
but recollecting that they did not know his face, 
he glanced over his shoulder and shouted in a 
feigned voice to the horses. 

The soldiers were young and careless. They 
merely asked two or three questions in an 
irrelevant way, staring up at the sky, and down 

at the clay, as if they expected to discover the 
prisoner transformed into a spirit of earth or 
air. Then they ran off again; and Welsh 
breathed freely until he spied six other soldiers 
advancing toward him, with the officer in charge, 
and two cthers in dark frock coats with shining 
buttons and red collars. 

**God help me! Sure I can only die!” he mur 





iknown for years in the old cathedral town. Po- 
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“How long have you been plowing?” ssid 
the officer. 

“*Sence daybreak, sir. Woa! An’ hard work 
I have had, every one runnin’ to me sence break- 
fast, axin’ me did I see the man thai run away. 
Steady there!”—the laborer sulkily keeping his 
back toward the prison warders. 

“He is supposed to have swum the river,” 
said the officer; “and if so, and you have been 
here since daybreak, he could not have got over 
without you seeing him.” 

“Sorra haporte I see, sure, if he did; an’ he 
must be a brave swimmer to come across that 
river this time o’ year, ain’ the wather like ice,” 
said the plowboy, with an incredulous grin; 
“sure he might land down further, it’s a 
grad’a’al nearer, but anyhow I see nothin’—Con- 
shume ye, straight!” he growled at the horses, 
and bending double over the plow, furrowed on. 
The officer called his men hurriedly back to the 
country road. 

The long day drew to a close, and when Kate 
came to call the plowboy to his supper, whisper- 
ing that there was no one in but her father and 
mother, he felt as if he had lived a lifetime in the 
past twenty-four hours. 

The farmer laughed heartily in telling some of 
the steries which were rife about the prisoner’s 
disappearance. His body had been picked up 
four miles down the river, his clothes had been 
foun‘ by a turnkey under a bush, and his hand- 
cuffs, had been picked up—filed half across—in a 
bog ten miles away. 

** Faith I bursted laughin’,” said Pat Moran, 
“ when I knew that Martin Leary had ’em welded 
into linch-pins, an’ that Katy had the clothes 
buried in last year’s manure hape !” 

So they chatted pleasantly and securely, while 
the rescued man sat silent from thankfulness and 
gratitude, only casting side looks at Kate and 
sighing heavily. 

**Musha, man, don’t be sighin’!” cried the far- 
mer, jocosely ; you'll be kickin’ up yere heels at 
your weddin’ in Ameriky this time twelvemonth, 
plase God!” 

**No, Misther Moran, I'll never marry any one 
in Ameriky,” answered Welsh. 

Kate got up to put on fresh fuel immediately. 

* Och, niver fear you will,” replied the farmer, 
with good-natured obtuseness. 

**Musha, Misther Moran, ’tisn’t every man ’ud 
give his daughter to one like me,” said Welsh, in 
a low tone. 

“ Arrah, Tim, agra, who’d think the worse 0’ 
you ivr Lavin’ got into throuble an’ got out agin!” 
pursued the farmer. 

* Ah, ’tisn’t every one is like you,” said Welsh, 
sighing. 

“Oh, sure no one will know anything in 
Ameriky, Tim; “that’s where you’re goin’ I sup- 
pose ?” said Mrs. Moran, gravely and coldly. 

** Yes, ma’am,” answered Welsh. “I hope so.” 

The good woman was far more acute than her 
husband, and disliking the turn the conversation 
was taking, began to introduce other topics ; but 
with little success, as her husband grew sleepy 
and stupid, Kate sat quite silent, and Welsh was 
sad. Thus they sat until twelve had struck, and 
then WelSh and the farmer rose, to walk on to 
the cross-roads, where the car was to be in readi- 
ness, with his relatives as convoy and body- 
guard. 

Welsh shook Mrs. Moran’s hard hand and 
kissed it in the fullness of his emotion, uttering 
broken words of gratitude and blessing. Then 
he turned to Kate, who was weeping silently ; he 
strove to speak, but words failed him, and he 
grasped her hand passionately and turned away. 

“Til shut the gate afiher ye,” said Kate, fol- 
lowing them out into the darkness. So she did, 
and Welsh delayed a moment, helping her to find 
the loop and staple, probably ; though he strove 
to put a few hasty words together, which had no 
reference to the gate. 

“Keep up yere heart, Kate, agra,” he whis- 
pered: “ I'll send ye a letther whin I get safe over, 
plase God!” 





Wetss sailed for England in a small coasting 
vessel, and thence from Liverpool, where he re- 
mained concealed for some weeks until the ardor 
ot the pursuit had abated, when he embarked 
on board a iast-sailing vessel—for there were no 
steamers in those days—for America, When he 
landed he sought the home of a relative who had 
been settled in the new country for years, and by 
industry and strict honesty—for the dreadful 
lesson taught him was not wasted—he very soon 
became independent of his cousin, and had his 
own snug house and thriving farm. 

He wrote regularly to the Morans; to the 
father first, then to the mother, and, lastly, to the 
daughter. When he had amassed a little money 
he wrote again to the farmer, telling the as- 
tonished man his hopes and wishes concerning 
Kate. Peggy Moran angrily declared her hus- 
band to have been blind all along—as there is no 
doubt he was—but she positively refused to listen 
for a moment to the audacious suitor. However, 
‘time works wonders.” Her violent opposition 
died away gradually, and Kate waited patiently. 
At the end of five years, her father being then 
dead, she and her mother departed for the land 
beyond the sea. 

Tuts true story was related to the writer by 
gray-haired widow, an Irish emigrant who had 
returned, after many years, from America, to die 
at home. Though her form was bent by the 
weight of more than seventy years, her memory 
was clear and retentive, and her voice trembled, 
and her dim blue eyes sparkled, as of yore, with 
excitement in her recital of the perils undergone 
by Welsh, the lover of her youth, and the fond 
and faithful husband whose joys and sorrows she 
had shared for forty years. And now she had 
come home to die in the little cottage by the 
river where she had first known him, and where 
she bad first succored him in the hour of his 








danger and distress. ‘“ On’y it’s a poor thing to 
think that I can’t share his grave in the church- 
yard where his people lie,” concluded the widow, 
sadly; “but, bless God, we'll soon meet again.” 








The Eighth Ward Tragedy—A Terrible Fight 
in an Eating Saloon— The Death of Felix 
Larkin. 

At about two o’clock on Wednesday morn- 
ing, November 25th, Felix Larkin, proprietor of a 
drinking saloon situated on the corner of Chariton and 
West streets, and the backer of Ned O’B:ldwin, the 
prize-fighter, sauntering along Hudson street in com- 
pany with a party of friends, discovered a light burn- 
ing in the oyster saloon of Hugh Campbell, on the cor- 
ner of Hudson and Canal streets, and proposed having 
some refreshments, Knocking loudly on the door, and 
receiving a summons to state his business, Larkin re- 
plied that if the party inside did not open the door, he 
would break it in. Other words followed through the 
closed door, resulting in the admission of the party by 
Campbell). Larkin at once demanded stewed oysters for 
his friends, and on Campbell’s stating that bis fire had 
gone out, and that he was unable to supply them, he 
made use of abusive language and called for cold ham. 
While Campbell was preparing the ham, Larkin con- 
tiuued applying his opprobrious epithets, and called 
the proprietor names too indecent for publication. On 
Campbell’s remonsirating with Larkin for his impu- 
dent conduct, the latter threatened the former with 
personal violence in case of any interference. Up 
to this time Larkin’s friends had taken no part in the 
conversation, but were quietly eating raw oysters in 
one of the little apartments partitioned off in tront of 
the bar; but, when after Larkin’s threats, Campbell 
rapped for the assistance of his barkeeper, John 
Bergin, they, in turn, expressed offensive language. 
Bergin came from his room, clad only in his night-shirt, 
and as he entered the saloon, be was assaulted by the 
party, Larkin at the same time drawing a revolver and 
firing at Campbell, who, fortunately, dodged the bul- 
let, and running trom the saloon, called for the police. 
When he came back he found that a desperate en- 
counter was going on between the barkeeper and 
Larkin’s party. Larkin again drew his revolver, when 
Campbell seized a knife to defend himself from his an- 
tagonist, and in a few moments both men were engaged 
in a deadly struggle. As the two men plied their 
weapons, and each one end d to ov his fel- 
low, the walls, floor, and table were spattered profusely 
with blood, and the partitions broken from their fast- 
enings. 

At last, a cry was uttered; Larkin called out that he 
was stabbed, and sprang to his feet with spasmodic 
energy; but still he continued to fight with despera- 
tion. Osmpbell continned to deal his blows until the 
police officers arrrived, when he had to be dragged from 
the body of Larkin by main force. 

The body of Larkin was removed first to the station- 
house, and then to his saloon on the corner of West 
and Chariton streets, and the other combatants were 
taken as prisoners to the Twenty-cighth Precinct sta- 
tion-house. They gave their names as Hugh Campbell, 
William McOlean, and John Bergin, and were detained 
on the charge of murder. David O’Day was held for as- 
sault and battery, and Ann Hines, a domestic, as a 
witness. 

Campbell was severely beaten about the head and 
body but did not sustain serious injuries. Larkin, it 
is stated, had quarreled with several persons during 
the day and evening, and had been heard to threaten 
violence. 

The physicians stated that, in all their experience with 

examinations, they never before saw a per- 
son so frightfully beaten and stabbed. Seven of the 
wounds were considered fatal, any one of them alone 
being sufficient to produce death. 

We take pleasure in acknowledging the courtesies ex- 
tended by the Captain of the Twenty-eighth Precinct to 
our artist, and also Officer John Farrell, who conducted 
him over the scene of the homicide. 











THE PERUVIAN MINISTER, 

Don Jose Anronro Garcta x Garcta, the 
worthy representative of Peru in this country, 
whose portrait we now give, was born in Lima, and 
followed the studies for a forensic career in the College 
of San Carlos, of that city. Soon after becoming a law- 
yer, in 1853, having previously received the Ufiiversity 
degree of Doctor of Civil Law, he was appointed Pro- 
fessor of International Law in the Military and Nauti- 
cal Academy, and sub tly of several other high 
classes in the University of San Marcos, 

Mr. Garcia was «appointed Seoretary to the Peruvian 
Legation in the United States, by President Echenique, 
Charge d’Affaires to New Granada, by General Castilla, 
who succeeded Echenique in the government of Peru, 
and Charge d’Affaires in Washington, by General Pezet, 
when the latter, being President of that republic, felt 
the necessity of having a man of ability and character 
in this Legation, which has always been deemed the 
most important one in the South American republics, 
and which acquired greater importance for Peru after 
the breaking out of the war between that country anad 
Spain, 

It was from such motives that President Prado made, 
in torn, choice of Garcia, and appointed him Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to tho 
United States in 1867, although Prado’s administration 
was surrounded by the enemies of Pezet and bis sup- 
porters; and it isa remarkable and rare circumstance 
in the politics of Peru, and one that epeaks for itself in 
behalf of Mr. Garcia, that he has always enjoyed the 
confidence of all parties, and that he has been called to 
fill some prominent station by every succeeding gov- 
ernment, however hostile to its predecessor and ite 
supporters. Castilla was as hostile to Echenique as 
Prado to Pezet, yet they all held Garcia’s merit in 
equally high esteem, and employed him. This has 
been strongly illustrated by the notorions fact that on 
the downfall of President Prado, and when every one 
who had held any public office during his administra- 
tion was deprived of it, and many went into exile, Gar- 
cia was confirmed as Minister to Washington by Presi- 
dent Canseco, and subsequently by President Balta, 
though both were as bitter enemies to Prado’s man as 
to each other's, 

Mr. Garcia, young as he is, enjoys the reputation of 
being one of the most successful lawyers in Lima, and 
when his countrymen have elected him to a seat in 
Congress and in the Senate House of Peru, be has 
shown himeelf’s fluent and good speaker. In his man- 
ner he is easy and amiable, and his triends never tarry 
in praising, his good and generous disposition. Mr. 
Garcia has in interesting family, end we hope he may 
long live fof th@r happiness and for the good of his 
country. 

We shall con@iade this short notice of his career by 
mentioning that*he is a member of the Lawyers’ Sci- 
entific Institu of Lima, o/ the Institute of Africa, of 
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THE EIGHTH WARD 


Hon. Cnas, P. Daly, First Judge 
of the New York Court of 
Common Pleas. 

Jupee Dany, though still in 
the prime of life, is the sevior in con- 
tinued judicial service of any of the 
present Judges of our higher Courts, 
with the single exception of his former 
colleague, Judge Ingraham, now of the 
Supreme Court, 

The Judge is a native of New York, 
and is about fifty-two years of age. 
His career affords a striking illustration 
of what may be accomplished under 
the influence of our free institutions 
by an ambitious young man without 
any advantages except natural ability, 
accompanied by strict integrity and 
patient industry. 

Having received in early youth a 
limited education, he was obliged, for 
his support, to work for a time at a 
mechanical trade, a circumstance 
which he is not deterred by false pride 
trom mentioning to his friends since 
he has attained his present dignified 
position. The instances are not un- 
common in this country where men of 
little or no education in early life, 
have attained even the highest official 
positions; but in such cases, the want 
of early training is generally apparent, 
and it is extremely rare that such a 
person can ever properly lay claim to 
ony rank asascholar. It is one of the 
most creditable features in Judge 
Daly’s history, that he is a most re- 
markable exception to this rule. 

Possessed of excellent powers of 
mind, it, perhaps, may not be surpris- 
ing that, by constant study, and a judi- 
cial experience of many years, he 
should become, as he is, both a sound 
Judge and a learned Jurist; but, as is 
well known to those who enjoy an in- 
timate acquaintance with him, his 
claims to respect and admiration rest 
on far more extended grounds than 
professional acquirements. The limits 
of this brief sketch wi!l not permit of 
extended remark upon his varied at- 
tainments. It will suffice to mention 
that he is an accomplished linguist, 
possessing much more than a super- 
ficial acquaintance with ancient and 
modern languages ; a graceful and po- 
lished writer, a judicious critic and 
acknowledged authority in various de- 
partments of art and literature, a use- 
tul citizen, prominent in many soci- 
eties and institutions of science, pro- 
gress, and charity; and to sum up all 
in two words of peculiar American sig- 
nification, too often misapplied, he is 


elected by 
nt this 
Soon 

etter retiring from body he 
8 ught judicial position, but with char- 
.cteristic modesty apphed for the ap- 
pointment of Judge of the Marine 
Court, a local tribunal of subordinate 
character; all judicial officers being at 
that time appointed by the Governor. 
Lviling in this application, he was a 
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FIGHT AT THE HOUSE OF HUGH CAMPBELL, 483 CANAL STREET, NEW YORK CITY—THE DEATH OF FELIX LARKIN.—SEE PAGE 203. 


- CHARLES P. 


DALY, 


FIRST JUDGE OF THE NEW YORK COURT OF COMMON PLEAS 


a very short time appointed, in 1844- 
to the more important office of Associ 
ate Judge of the Court of Common 
Pleas, a tribunal which, since the Con- 
stitution ot 1846, has possessed all the 
powers of the Supreme Court, both at 
common law and in equity, in al] cases 
where the defendants reside, or are 
served with process in the city of 
New York. 

In 1847, after the adoption of the 
Constitution by which the Judiciary 
was made elective, Judge Daly was re- 
elected for the term of six years, and 
again in 1853, in 1859, and in 1865, was 
re-elected for the same term, in each 
instance receiving a large and compli- 
mentary majority. In 1858, after the 
transfer of Judge Ingraham from the 
Common Pleas to the Supreme Court, 
Judge Daly, by the voice of his col- 
leagues, became the First Judge of the 
Court, and still continues to hold that 
position. 

In 1860 he received from Columbia 
College the merited compliment of the 
degree of Doctor of Laws. 

He married several years ago @ 
daughter of Philip M. Sydig, Esq., and 
in consequence of this alliance with 
a lady of congenial tastes and accom- 
plishments, his home has long been 
recognized as a resort of intellect and 
social refinement. 

It is the design of this sketch to be 
just, without flattery, and it will be 
proper, therefore, to indulge in a little 
healtby criticism upon one failing, 
which is a common subject of remark 
among the legal profession, and of 
which Judge Daly is not the only 
example among the Judiciary. It is 
the old story ot “the law’s delay.”” It 
is complained of him that, after a 
thorough argument before him of a 
case involving important questions of 
law, the decision is sometimes delayed 
for as many years as it should be 
months. Some daring lawyer has gone 
so far as to suggest that probably the 
preparation of some paper on “ Pre- 
Raphaelitism,’’ to be read before the 
Century Club, some dissertation cn 
the disputed plays attributed to Shaker- 
peare, for the benefit of some Shakesr- 

rean association, some scientific 
ecture on the vis inertia, to be de- 
livered before the American Institute, 
some discourse upon the Pandects of 
Justinian, to be read before some law 
school, some essay on American an- 
tiquities for the archives of the Geo 
graphical and Statistical Society, or 
some oration on Medieval Irish hero- 
ism for the Friendly Sons of St. 
Patrick, may have absorbed the mind 
and occupied the time of the Judge, 
so as to interfere somewhat with a 
speedy determination of the cases in 
his pigeon-holes. Itis just, however, 
to add that when the long-expected de- 
cision is promuigated, it is found to be 
iu the form of a careful and compre- 
hensive review of ali the authorities 
bearing upon the subject, generally cor- 
rect in its conclusions, and in must 
cases is sustained on appeal. 

Jadge Daly is both courteous and 
dignified. He is popular with the Bar 
as weil as with the community, and it 
is to be hoped that he wili never 
be ailowed to leave, except for a higher 
station, the Bench where he has so long 
presided with credit to himself and 
with satistaction to the public. 














Dec, 12, 1868. | 
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HOME INCIDENTS, 
The Faithfal Watcher. 

A German named Frank Stein, about fifty years of 
age, and a peddler by occupation, has for some time 
past occupied a room in Birmingham, Pa. On Wed- 
nesday, November 4th, he was noticed going to his 


THE FAITHFUL WATCHER. 


room, but was not seen afterward until the following 

Saturday, when the attention of a neighbor was at- 
tracted by the howlings ofa dog. The neighbor ascended 
to Stein’s room, and, upon opening the door, found 
the body of the unfortunate man lying upon the floor, 
and a half-starved dog keeping watch over it. Assist- 
ance was at once procured, and the body examined, 


when it was discovered to 
be partially decomposed. 
The coroner was notified, 
when he at once summoned 
a jury, and proceeded to 
investigate the case. Dr. 
J. H. Roberts testified, that 
from the appearance of the 
body, death had resulted 
from the want of proper 
nourishment, and the sur- 
roundings corroborated the 
doctor’s theory. The room 
contained several articles of 
furniture, but the cupboard 
was entirely empty ; in fact 
food of any kind could not 
be found ‘on {the premises. 
It is supposed that Stein 
went to his room on Wed- 
nesday, and being without 
means to purchase food, lit- 
erally starved to death. His 
dog remained faithful to the 
Jast, and when found was 
hardly able to walk. 


Scenes at the Burn- 
ing of the Central 
Ohio Lunatic Asy- 
lum, at Columbus, 
Ohio, Wednesday, 
November 18th. 


About 10 o’clock on Wed- 
nesday evening, November 
18th, a fire broke out in the 
northern extremity of the 
east wing of the Central Ohio 
Lunatic Asylum, at Colum- 
bus, Ohio, There were 
nearly four hundred pa- 
tients confined in the build- 
ings at thetime. At first dis- 
covery, the fire caused no 
serious alarm, but in a short 
ime it was announced that 
the supply of water in the 
cisterns was exhausted, and 
then it became evident that 
the entire asylum would be 
destroyed. One of those 
indescribable scenes then 
followed, which cannot be 


conveyed to those absent from the appalling spectacle ; ting a passage-way through the tin-plated roof. Lad- | conservatory building, and thence handed carefully | the grounds. Almosta thousand of these set themee!ves 
The flimes had cut off communication between the | ders were thrown against the walls, the strong iron 

extreme end of the east wing and the main building, so | grating covering the windows was torn away, and the 
that the only hope of rescuing the worst class of fe- | shrieking lunatics were tenderly taken in the arms of 
male inmates from their perilous position was by | strong, brave men, and borne down the long ladders to | through the storm like spectres walking in the air. | had afforded sheiter and treatment for this unfortunate 
breaking through the heavily barred windows, or cut- 





DEAD IN THE 








HOME INCIDENTS, ACCIDENTS, &e.- 


tirely nude. Some had nothing on but their night-cloth- 
ing, some had sheets or blankets wrapped about their 
heads; others, with their hair streaming in the wind, 
looked like furies let loose. A stranger spectacle was . 
presented in ancther part of this extraordinary scene. : 
All the female patients whose rooms could be reached 
had been assembled in the large Amusement Hall, and 
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ENTERTAINMENT FOR LADIES AT A SOUTHERN 
HOTEL. 


had there been locked in to prevent their escape. Al- 
most all the guards and altendants being engaged in 
saving property and life, these congregated maniacs 
were left to indulge all the wild fancies and vagaries ot 
their distempered minds. Some kneeled down and en- 
gaged in earnest prayer, 
some in loud exhortations, 
some declared that they had 
just reached the place of 
final torments, and that the 
flames areund them were 
the fires of hell, while others 
indulged in loud laughter 
and jests, now uttering hor- 
rid oaths, now lifting their 
eyes in supplication, and 
again dancing in a perfect 
ecstasy of delight. One im- 
mense woman sprang, with 
one bound, upon the beauti- 
ful piano at the head of the 
room, and, with her heavy 
shees, danced so long and 
with such vivlence upon it, ; 
that although the lunat c’s | 





neck was not broken, the 

instrument was completely 

destroyed. In the remov:l 

of these raving maniacs in | 
carriages and omnibuser, | 
they generally presented a | 
very quiet demeanor and | 
gave but little trouble, ex. 
cept that some manitested 
an unaccountable disposi 
tion to rush back into the 
flames from which they had 
just been rescued. Sleepin - 
in rooms next to the one in 
which the fire originate¢, 
were the six ill-fated wome. 
who suffered death by su‘. 
focation before help could 
reach them. Their lifele:s 
bodies were snatched trom 
the flames, and being borne 
out from the reach of the 
devouring element, lay 
stretched amid the falliny 
snow, upon the grass, ren- 
dering more ghastly and 
ghostly the harrowing scene 
Before midnight the patients 
had all been removed to the 
Hospital, the Deafand Dumb \ 
Asylum, and the Peniten- 

THE WHIPPING POST IN DELAWARE. tiary. Soon after midnight, 

10,000 people had reached 





down to a place of safety ; others were dragged through | to work to save the furniture and other movablc« pro- 
holes cut in the ceilings of their ce'ls, and, passing out | perty of the institution. The Asylum, with one ex- 
upon the high roof of the main building, moved | ception the largest of its kind in the United States, 













the ground. Some were led along the steep roof of the | Many of these unfortunate women were almost en- 
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class of beings for more than thirty years, 

















SCENES AT BURNING OF THE CENTRAL LUNATIC ASYLUM, COLUMBUS, OHIO. 
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A Swim and a Run for Life. 

The perilous adventure, a scene of which is filnb 
trated among our Home Incidents, isa part of the 
‘traveling experience of Michael Tammaity, of Michigan, 
who recently returned from ® trading expedition 
through Southern Kansas, and along that line of the 

Pacific railroad as far a8 completed. Mr. Tammany’s 
partner, and a boy accompanying them, were murdered 
in the valley of the Platte river. At one time Mr, 
Tammany was sharply pursued by seven of the Indians, 
on their fastest horses, and for a distance of about five 
miles they were not more than nine or ten rods in his 
wear. His horse was a remarkably fast one, but his best 
efforts failed to i the gap bet himself and his 
pursuers. At length, when Mr. Tammany had almost 
despaired of making good his flight, his horse suddenly 
came upon «@ bluff bank, dropping off into a deep 
slough directly in front of him. From this bank, 
which was not less than nine or ten feet high, the 
horse made a desperate leap, and instantly sunk into 
the soft alluviam to a depth which completely sub- 
merged his body, leaving only his head exposed to 
sight. At the instant of striking, Mr. Tammany was 
thrown over the animal’s head, and completely covered 
with mud. The horse was entirely unable to extricate 
himself from his position, and Mr. closely 
clung to his neck, with his face only out of the mire, on 
the side of the horse’s neck opposite the bank from 
which the jump was made. The Indians immediately 
“appeared on the bank and fired a volley, several balls 
passing through the blanket saddle-cover, just above 
the body of Mr. Tammany, the firing ceased—the Indians 
undoubtedly supposing they had killed their victim— 
and Mr. Tammany ~Langed his position sufficiently to be 
able to make an observation of the bank whence the 
firing had proceeded. The savages had left the bank, 
and he observed four of them, with long knives in 
their hands, making an attempt to cross the ravine 
about ten rods above him, and three trying to get 
across below. Although the horse jumped nearly across 
the cavine, Mr. Tammany was at the critical moment 
80 nearly exhausted that he at first thought he could 
make no further effort to escape the fate which he 
knew must be his if be remained a few minutes longer, 
But he jerked off his boots, leaving them with his 
helpless horse, and crawled out, until he reached a soil 
«hat would support him in an erect position, when he 

started on a very fleet run for the river; the dense 

growth of alder-bushes, through which he crawled in 
starting from the ravine, favoring his retreat against 
the observation of the savages, until he could get some 
distance away. After running, as he thinks, about two 
miles, he reached the Platte river, end hearing his 
pursuers yelling on his track, jumped into the stream, 
and swam down it, keeping close to the clayey bank, 

which was several feet high, and so steep as in many 

places to reacii several feet over the water. The water 
was beyond his depth, but Mr. Tammany was an expert 
swimmer. After swimming down nearly two miles he 
came to quite asharp bend in the stream, and upon 
turning the bend, he observed, near the middle of the 
stream, two or three isiands, about half a mile below 
him. One of these he reached, and, concealing him- 
self, succeeded in eluding the vigilance of his pur- 
suers. He was finally rescued by a detachment of 
United States soldiers, who he!ped him to their wagon, 

and carried him, in a terrible state of exhaustion, to 
Fort Sedgwick. 

Entertainment for Ladies at a Southern 

Hot). 

A few days ago an exciting scene occurred in the 
dining-room of the Roper Hotel, in Mobile the pres- 
ence of the ladies at table enhancing the liveliness of the 
occasion. One of the guests drew a pistol upon another, 
and pulled trigger. Fortunately the cap snapped, and 
the assailed was secured before he could repeat the 
experiment. But the uimost confusion ensued, Ladies 
screamed, fainted, or rushed from the room amid a 
general upsetting of chairs and breakage of crockery, 
and but few had the couraye or the appetite to resume 
their places. 

The Whipping Post in Delaware. 

The scene described in our illustration, and which 
was enacted at Newcastle, Delaware, on Saturday, No- 
vember 2ist, is so much a disgrace to the civilization 
of the day and to our country, that we have transferred 
to our columns the following discription from the Phila- 
delphia Evening Bulletin: This is Saint Pillory’s day 
in Newcastle county, an‘ it is being celebrated with ap- 
propriate rites. Saint Pillory takes the place here of 
the goddess of Justice. He is not blindfolded, and he 
holds no nicely-balanced scales in his hand. He wields 
&@ scourge, and his eyes are wide open. All devout 
Delawareans believe in him, swear by him, and rely on 
him cs their protector and defender. Twice a year in 
each of the three county towns in the State, Delaware 
law directs orgies to be beld in his honor, and selects 
victims whose blood is to be shed as an offering to him. 
I will tell you of his shrine and describe the sacrifice, 
There were seven persons whipped here to-day, and 
the ancient instrument of toriure trembled again, as it 
has dove for half a century, in the terrible embrace of 
its victims. 1t is a curious old relic of a semi-civiliza- 
tion that is forgottten everywhere else but here. It 
consists of a sturdy post a foot square. Three feet 
from the ground it pierces a smail platform; and five 
feet above this there is a cross-piece, which contains in 
each of its arms a hole for the neck and two holes for 
the wrists of the miserable wretch who is to suffer its 
torture. The upper half of the arm lifts to admit the 
victims anc then closes sufficiently tigh: upon him to 
impede the circulation of the blood. It is fastened down 
with a wooden wedge-shaped key, shot into the centre 
post. The whole machine looks like a gigantic cross, 
with a platform half way down its length. It is black 
with age, covered with patches ot green mold and 
moss, and shrunken and split until the grain of the 
wood protrudes in ridges. It is as worm-eaten and de- 
cayed as the villainous code which sustains it; its un- 
sightly, disgusting presence is a worthy type of the 
conservatism which makes these people laggard in the 
march of humanity and progress. The ponderous gates 
of the jailyard swung open at ten o’clock precisely, and 
admitied a crowd of men an children. By actual 
count there were one hundred and twenty-five little 
girls and boys present, some of them not more than 
four or five years of age. This was the saddest sight of 
all, The entertainment began by the introduc- 
tion of William Jones to the audience. Mr. Jones had 
stolen store goods worth $38, and he was sentenced to 
return that amount of money, stand in the pillory for 
one hour, be whipped with twenty lashes, be impris- 
oned for six months, and wear a convict’s dress for six 
months after his release, The first thing in order was 
the pillory. William ascended the long ladder rather 
sadly, aud the jailer having p aced his neck and hands 
in the holes, fastened the top bar upon them and 
came down to the ground. The criminal was taller 
than the stock, and he was compelled to bend down 

ust enough to make his position intensely painful. A 

keen, piercing northeast wind swept in from the broad 
expanse of the river, snd compelled the spectators to 





blow warmth upon their fingers. Mr. Jones had his 
circulation stopped, but he could not blow upon his 
hands. The jagged, splintered edge of the wooden col- 
lar rasped his neck until it tore the skin, and whenever 
he attempted to move his head to make his position 
more easy, the bar would catch the upper part of his 
jawbone, and give him exquisite torture, “Jailer, 
isn’t that pretty severe?’ “ Well, yes, it’s a very un- 
comfortable position, and then his fingers and face get 
numb, you see.” Meanwhile he jailer busied him- 
self preparing for the flogging. This is done beneath 
the platform of the pillory. The prisoner stands close 
to the post, and has his atms handcuffed above 
his head. The jailer, a tender-bearted fellow—mer- 
ciful even in executing merciless laws—ascended the 
ladder, and began to comfort the poor wretch, 
whose hands were livid with cold, and whose 
face was purple. At the first stroke of the clock 
in the church-steeple, the jailer quickly lifted the 
bar, helped the man down the ladder, and sup- 
ported him while he staggered to his cell. The 
sheriff then came out with the “cat” in bis hand. 
This venerable weapon consists of a stout handle about 
two feet long, with nine lashes of somewhat greater 
length, The thongs are made of thick leather, twisted 
together, and as hard as wire. They have been soaked 
with blood before this, and it has dried upon them un- 
til their edges are as sharp as knives. The sheriff has 
just begun his term of office, and this was his first 
whipping. He looked ashamed and disgusted. The first 
candidate for the lash was the boy alluded to above, 
who stole seventy cents worth of pig-iron. The jailer 
brought him out, fastened him to the post, and re- 
moved a rough blanket from his shoulders. He was 
naked to the waist. The thermometer was at thirty- 
five degrees. ‘“‘One,” said the jailer; “two, three,” 
etc., as the sheriff, tenderly, and with not half his seem- 
ing strength, struck twenty blows. The skin was not 
broken, and the boy, looking very sad, was hurried 
off This officer is too human for the lew. Out 
came the jailer with another boy—a boy of fourteen, 
who was surrounded by running children gazing curi- 
ously upon him. He had twenty lashes, *'so, and as 
each blow descended, his muscles contra.ced, and he 
tried to dodge to avoid it. Whenthe boy was released, 
he assumed an air of bravado, and cracked his heels to- 
gether, to siguify that he didr™ care for such a flog- 
ging. All the little girls clapped their hands and 
laughed at this. Then there wasa piteous sight. An 
old man of seventy years, decrepit, feeble and very 
lame, hobbled out, his gray hairs streaming in the 
wind, He wanted a shirt, Heaven knows, badly enough 
this bitter winter weather, and he had very wickedly 
stolen it. He had none on now. The jailer fastened 
him to the post and snatched the blanket from his back. 
His skin was yellow and wrinkled, and it had scars upon 
it, The lashes tell, and the old man’s whole frame was 
convulsed with agony. He writhed under each blow 
as if it was unendurable, and at last he put his head 
down and cried like a child. Most of the spectators 
were affected. The jailer whispered in his ear very hur- 
riedly—“ It wasn’t so very bad, George, was it?” and 
then helped him to limp away to hig six months’ home, 
The next was a fopyish worshiper at St. Pillory’s 
shrine. He wore fashionable trowsers, tucked into 
aristocratic top-boots ot patent leather. But the upper 
—. of his fine figure was en dishabille. Charles 
eatley was bis n»me, and the annexation of those 
identical patent leather boots, his crime. He worea 
forced smile upon bis face, and tried to assume a satis- 
fied air ; but when the “‘cat” furrowed his back into 
ugly crimson ridges, he squirmed and twisted as if he 
did not enjoy it hugely. He danced off with affected 
gayety, and the boys and girls rewarded him with 
cheers and laughter. There was nocheerfulness about 
the next man. He bad stolen a carpet-bag jn the cars 
at Wilmington, and had been sentenced as severely as 
the rest. He looked sick and very sad. A plaster was 
cecitat Menus sry‘ alt eae eu 
feeble le 
ill. He stood up to the post with his teeth clinched, 
and his breath coming hard ; and as the sheriff scored 
e 


his back into swelling cords, h uddered, as if suffer- 
and overwhe d The 
last actor in this edy was the man who had 


stood in the pillory for an hour. He seemed hardly 
from his first torture, and his face indicated 
keen suffering. He walked to the with an air of 
melancholy resignation, placed his blue hands h 
the manacies, and received his punishment without 
any utterance but a suppressed moan. As he 

through the grated door ot tbe prison, the crowd began 


slowly to and to discuss, as they went, the ex- 
cellence of system, the behavior of the sufferers, 
and the lenity of the sheriff. It was only in 1855 that 

civilization, some gli of a y, 





some 
shone ‘2 een the dull brains of the legislators, an 
woman-whipping was abolished. We can thank God 
and take hope from that forward stride. But they flog 
little children yet. 








A CHALLENGE FROM A LADY: 
New York, Oct. 20, 1868. 
Messrs. Wheeler & Wilson, No. 625 Broadway. 


GENTLEMEN—Referrivg to the challenge of 
Mr. Pratt, whose Wheeler & Wilson Sewing Machine 
has been in use ten years without repairing, I beg to 
state that I have used my Wheeler & Wilson Sewing 
Machine in family sewing fourteen years, without even 
the most trifling repairs, an‘ it is now in 80 good con- 
dition that I would not exchange it for your latest num- 
ber (now upward of 350,000). One needle served me 
more than a year for fine sewing. Can any one beat 
this? Yours truly, Mrs. ANNE WARNER. 

Any one who can vive a better report than this will be 
entitled to one of our new tucking gauges. 

WHEELER & Witson ManvuracruRine Co. 


(Mrs. Secretary McCulloch’s Report]. 

No Decline in Household ‘i reassures. 
Ten years ago I purchased a Wheeler & 
Wilson Sewing Machine, and have bad it in constant use 
in my family since. We used it during the war to make 
clothing for our volunteers in the service and for the 
hi work wae very heavy, being coarse 
and cotton fabrics. It is stili in good working 
order, nothing having been broken but a few needles. 
You are welcome to use my name in your reco-omend- 

8. MRS. HUGH McCULLOCH, 

Wife of Secretary U. 8. Treasury, Washington. 
To Messrs. Wheeler & Wilson. 








0. O. D.—Reader, if you want a genuine 
watch, and do not desire to be swindled ne coetene Se 
- yes imitations, procure circular conta @ valu- 
able information to watch buyers. Sent free. M. E. 
CHAPMAN & OO., 47 Liberty street, N. Y. tf 


Txose who are looking for Looking-Glasses 
should bear in mind that W. A. Willard & Co, have 
removed to 177 Canal street (second block west of the 
Bowery), New York, where they have improved facili. 
ties to accommodate the public. 








s@ Something New. “es 
For Agents and Dealers to sell, 20 Novel and Useful 
; Send stamp for 
8. W. 


te circular. 
& OO., 83 Nasean st., N. Y. Box 5,167. 
HAYNES New Patent Knife and Scissor 
8 . Needed in every family. Send stam 
for circalar. Agenisand Dealers 4. 8. 
KENZIE, 83 Nassau street, N. ¥. Box 6,167. State 
Right for sale. 








DON’T GET CHEATED--LOOK OUT. 


ET PINT BUTTLES, $1, IN WHITE 

wra ‘Wolcott’s Annrmitator, for it cures 

Catarrh. olcott’s Pars Part cures pain, all kinds, 
and heals all sores without stain or smart. 


© ! FOR AUSTIN & CO.’S 


Great One Dollar Sale! 


“We propose to Fight it out on this Line.” 


AGENTS! AGENTS! 
WANTED. 


Ladies and Gentlemen in every town and city in the 
United States, to act as Agents for 


Austin & Co.’s Great One Dollar Sale 


of rich and valuable goods, comprising nothing but use- 
ful articles wanted in every family. Each and 
Every Article will be sold for One Dollar. 

To any person getting up either of the Clubs below, 
we will present a Watch, Dress Pattern, Piece of Sheet- 
ing, Sewing Machine, Wool Carpet, etc., eto., free of 
extra cost. Our inducements to Agents have always 
been nearly double those of any other house in the 
trade, and our largely increasing business warrants us 
in continuing the same. 

Take particular notice of this :—Our Agents are not re. 
quired to pay one dollar for their presents, but receive 
the same for their services in getting up Clubs. Please 
examine the following 

TERMS TO AGENTS. 

An send us a Club of Ten, with $1 
will bo entatied to tenet ve for the same any one “4 
five hundred articles on our Exchange List. (See Cir- 

For a Club of Thirty, with $3, the person will 
be entitled to one of the following articles, viz.: Meer- 
a i 20 yards Bleached or Brown Sheeting, 
Elegant Silver-plated Five-bottle Revolving Castor, 1 
Fancy Dress Pattern, 1 dozen extra quality Cotton 
Hose, Fancy-colored Bed Spread, 1 large size Damask 
Table Cover, 1 Morocco Album—100 pictures, All-Wool 
Cassimere tor Pants and Vest, 1 pair Ladies’ Serge Con- 
gress Boots, best quality, 1 dozen fine Linen Towels,1 
large size Wo! Shawl, Ladies’ long Gold-plated 
Chain, splendid Ladies’ Morocco Shopping Bag with 
lock and key, set of Jewelry with Sleeve Buttons to 
match, 1 Violin and Bow, 1 dozen Shirt Bosoms, 1 
White a Se 1 elegant Biack Walnut Work- 
box or Writing . 


Fora Club of Fifty, with $5, 1 pair All-wool 
ets, 344 yards fine Cassimere tor Pants and Vest, 
1 black or colored Alpaca Dress Pattern, 1 solid Gold 
Scarf Pin, 1 pair Gent’s Calf Boots, 30 yards Bleached 
or Brown Sheeting, 2 yards doubie width Cloth for La- 
dies’ Cloakr, 1 Fur Muff or Collar, 30 yards Print fast 
colors, 1 square Thibet Shaw!, 1 plain poplin Dress 
Pattern, 1 elegant six bottle heavy-plated Castor, 1 pair 
Gents’ White Shirts, genuine Mecerschaum Pipe in case, 
1 set of Lace Curtains, 

For a Club of One Hundred, with $10, 1 
heavy silver.plated engraved Ice Pitcher, 60 yards 
Bleached or Brown Sheeting, 1 rich Merino or Thibet 
Dress Pattern, 1 set of Ivory-handled Knives and Forks, 
1 pair su White Wool Blankets, 74 yards all- 
wool Fancy Cassimere for suit, elegant Berage Dress 
Pattern, 1 ies’or Gents’ Silver Hunting-case Watch, 
1 Bacon’s six-barreled Revolver, Silver-plated engraved 
six-bottle Revolving Castor witb cut-z!ass botiles, fine 
Wool Cloth for Ladies’ 25 yards Hemp Carpeting, 
1 pair fine Damask Tablecloths, Napkins to match, 2 
heavy Honeycomb Quilts, 1 Bartlet hand portable Sew- 
ing hine, 1 Wool Long Shawl, nice Muff and 
Cape, 1 pair Gents’ French Calf Boots. 

For a Club of Five Handred, with $50, 24 
yards extra Woolen Carpeting, 1 elegant Hunting-case 
Watch (Waltham, warranted one year), 1 elegant Cham- 
ber set black walnut trimnuirgs, 1 haircloth Spring Sofa. 

“or a Club of One Thousand, with $100, 30 

Brussels Carpets, 1 Parlor Set complete, 1 Ladies’ 
or Gent’s Hunting Gold Watch and Chain, 1 complete 
set of rich Sable Furs. 

For larger or smaller Clubs we will give a present of 
proportionate value. 

Agents or customers may at any time make a selec- 








tion of 8 from the Exchange List, and by sending 
One Do! for each articie, have the 8 forwarded 
to them, without first ordering ch ; but in such 


cases no premiums will be given. 


DIRECTIONS. 


Send large sums of money by Draft on New York or 
Boston, or by Express. We will pay Exchange on all 
sums of $25 or more. Smaller sums should be sent by 
registered letter, or by postal money order. It will be 
impossible to lose money sent in either of the above 
ways. We will not be responsible for money lost, 
unless sent as above directed. See that your letters 
are properly directed and stamped, as no letters are 
forwarded unless prepaid. Write your address in fuil, 
Town, County and State. 


Agents Wanted in every Town and Village. 
Address 


AUSTIN & COMPANY, 
No. 106 Summer Streot, 


BOSTON, IMIASS. 
689-90 





OOSEY’S CHEAP MUSICAL PUBLI- 
> —— Catalogues free. 644 Broadway, New 
or 


AN EASY WAY 


(OF rocuring a PLANO, MELODEON, or 
ORGAN.—HORACE WATERS & CO., No. 481 
Broadway, will dispose of a few new and second-hand 
Pianos, Melodeops, and Organs, of five first-class 
makers, and take ffom $5 to $25 montbly until paid. 
Fifty new and second-hand instruments for rent, avd 
rent applied if purchased; or for sale at bargains for 
cash. Penn catalogues mailed for 8 cents. 

688- 





OUR YOUNG FOLKS 
FOR 18629. 


HE Conductors of “Oun Youre Fors” 

intend to preserve the high literary character of the 
Magazine, and at the same time to give it # more com- 
prehensive and practical cast than heretofore. They 
feel confident that the arrangements they have made 
for the coming year will answer all reasonable demands 
of parents St ce for a Magazine at once eater- 
taining and 

The following are some of the principal features of 


OUR YOUNG FOLKS FOR 1869. 


The Story of a Bad Boy. ByT. B. Atpnics. 
One of the brightest and most entertaining stories 
ever written for youthful readers. 

Gardening for Girls. By the Author of “six 
Hundred Dollars a Year.” 

By Epwarnp Evenetr Hatz. A 
series of articles for young folk: esting How to 
Talk; How to Read; How to Write; How to Travel; 
How to Act in Society; and How to Work. 

The World we Live On. A valuable series of 
articles, by Mrs. Prow, Agassiz, telling about Corai 
Islands, Coal Deposits, Earthquakes, etc, 

Biographical Sketches of the Great Navi- 

ators, Veyagers, and Discoverers. By 
om 218 A. Bone. Articles of 

American History. J. H. rticles 
great interest aud ll 4 «The Mound Builders of 
the West,” “The First New Eu Thanksgiving,”” 
“Salema Witchcraft,” ‘‘ King Philip’s War,” “ Pere 
Marquette and the Mississippi a monen 

Glass-Making, Coal-Mining, p-Build- 
ing, Watch-Making, and other attractive 
branches of Industry. By J.T. TROwBBIDGE. 

Nature and Out-Door Life. the Author of 
“ The Seven Little Sisters,” also by W. F.G. Suaixs 
and CHaRuzs J. FosTzn. 

Declamations. By Rev. Exizan Ke11oaa. 

Dialogues. By Eres Sancrnt. 

Numerous Full-page Lliustrations. By the 
best Artists. 


How to Do It. 


Regular or Occasional Contributions from 

Mas. STo Mas. Diaz, M 

NEY, Mus. Austin, Miss 

Mrs. WELIs, Mus. THAXTER, 

WEEKES, Miss Prescorr, and other popular writers. 

Sa TERMS—$2 a year, in advance; 3 copies, $5; 5 
copies, $8; 10 copies, $15. ATLANTIO MonTHLY and 
Our Youne Fours together, $5. 

*,* A copy of “Our Youna Forxs” for 1869 will be 
sent gratis to any person who will act as Agent for the 
Magazine and procure a Club for it. Specimen Copy, 
Premium List etc., sent free on application. 


FIELDS, OSGOOD & CO., Publishers, 
(Successors TO TICKNOR & FIELDS), 
1%4 Tremont Street, Boston. 


THE GOLDEN ROBIN. 


UST PUBLISHED. Will be found to be 
exceedingly attractive for Young Singers, at School 
and at Home. Part I contains: Musical Notation, Part 
II, Rounds and Exercises adapted to Physical Action. 
Part III, Songs for All Occasions, and Part IV, A Fine 








Collection of Pieces. By W. O. Penxxs, author 
of “The Nigh le,” “Sabbath School Trumpet,” 
etc. Price Fifty its, on receipt of which copies will 
be — id. OLIVER DITSON & OO., Pub- 
lishers, 277 ton street, Boston. O H, 
DITSON & CO., 711 Broadway, New York. 
Holloway’s Pills.—The difficul uu" 
liar to Females may be effectually ag by . 


timely use of Holloway’s Pills; such is experien 
of humanity in all climes and countries; one trial will 
prove the fact. 


DISSOLVING VIEWS 


F all kinds, and Apparatus for Exhibitions 

and Families, etc. Price List gratis. To be had 

from HEINER. BR. BOHM, GLASS PAINTING, HAM- 
689-699e0w 


BURG. 
GOLD! GOLD! 


Y Golden Compound will force the Beard 

to grow thick and heavy on the smoothest face in 

21 days, in every case, or money refunded. Sent by 

mail, postage paid, for 50 cents a package, or 8 for $1. 
Address M, A. JAGGERS, Calhoun, DL 











ABSOLUTE DIVORCES Legally obtained 
in different States; desertion, non-support, etc., 
sufficient cause. No publicity. Nocharge until divorce 
obtained. Advice free. M. HOWES, Attorney, 78 Nas- 
sau street, New York. 


PARLOR FIREWORKS. 


A New Winter Evening Amusement. Per- 
fectiy harmless. Price, 25 cents per kage. 





Sent, postpaid, on receipt of the 
BURNE, 102 Nassau street, New 


A 85.00 GREENBACK 
Of full value sent free to any Book Agent. 
AGENTS WANTED FOR 
Matthew Hale Smith’s New Book, 


“Sunshine and Shadow in New York.” 
A Work complete with Anecdotes and Incidents of 
LIFE IN THE GREAT METROPOLIS. 


Being the most complete and graphic presentation of 
both the Bricnt and SHapy Sipe or New York Lire. 
No book since the days of ‘“‘ Unctz Tom’s Canin” ever 
sold so rapidly. One Agent sold 80in one day, another 
sold and delivered 227 in 15 days, another, 304 in 7 days. 

You wish to know how fortunes are made and 

lost, how Shrewd Men are ruined; how “ Coun- 

1” are swindled; how Ministers and Mer- 

chants are Blackmailed; how Dance Halls and Concert 

Saloons are managed; how Gambling Houses and Lot- 

teries are conducted; how Stock Companies Originate 

and Explode, etc., read this book. It tells you about 

the mysteries of New York, and contains biographical 

sketches of its noted millionaire merchants, A 

large Uctavo Volume, 720 pages, Finely IUustrated. The 

largest commission given. Our 32 page circular and a 

$5 Greenback sent free on application, For full partic- 
ulars and terms address the sole publishers. 

689-02 J. B. BURR & CO., Hartford, Conn. 


ice, by W. 








MUSIC OMNIBUS. 


O. 1 contains 700; No. 2, 800; No. 3, 
1,000. Best Songs, Marches, Polkas, Schottisches, 
Waltzes, Quadrilles, Dances, and Cotillions, with calls 
and figures for dancing, written out in full. Arranged 
for 


Flute, Violin, Fife, Clarionet, ete. 
Price $1 25 each number; mailed free of postage. 
tf FREDERICK BLUME, 1,125 Broadway. 


ER For Curling the Hair. 
pitiley’s Beautifier-- 90 Washington dat 
Boston, Mass, 


100,000 GOLD PENS 
To be Given Away. 
“Knowledge ts Power” “The Pen Mightier than the Sword.” 


NE Agent Wanted in every county to sell 
the CHEAPEsT and the MosT RELIABLE “ Famity Mep- 








3 Gallons of Whisky for $1. “Secrets of 
Explains everything. 





ot Tate 
Mailed for $1. B. ©. WEST & CO., Port De- 
posit, Maryland. 689-90 


and bound in extra cloth. Every will be 
r ted with a 14 Canat Gormp , No, 4, with 
Ebony Holder, or 8 Holder, with 


LAFAYETTE BYRN 





terms. Address M. N, 
M. D., No. 80 Cedar street, N. ¥. (Post Office Box 4,669)- 





) 
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DEGRAAF & TAYLOR, 
87 andl 89 Bowery, 65 Chrystie and 130 and 132 Hester Street, New York, 





Still continue to keep the largest stock of 


PARLOR, DINING, AND BEDROOM 
Furniture, Carpets, 
Oil Cloths, Mattresses, Spring Beds, Etc., 


of any bouse in the United States, which they offer at 
Retail and Wholesale prices. 687-98 








ESTABLIsHED 


i1s6i1. 








GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO. 


RECEIVE THEIR 


TEAS BY THE CARGO 


FROM THE 


Best Tea Districts of China and Japan. 


AND SELL THEM IN QUANTITIES TO SUIT CUSTOMERS 


AT CARGO PRICES. 


THE COMPANY HAVE SELECTED 

tke following kinds from their stock, which they 
ene to "4 the wants of clubs. They are sold 
at cago prices, the same as the Company sell them in 
New York, as the list of prices will Pm 


PRICE LIST OF TEAS. 


‘OOLONG (Black), 70c., 80c., 90c., best $1 per th. 
oes (Green and Black), 70c., 80c., 30c., best $1 per Ib. 
ENGLISH BREAKFAST y oe u 

best $1.90 per te ST, (Black) 80c., 90c., $1, $1.19, 
MAPERLAL (Green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1.10, best $1.35 

Ie 

YOUNG re 

sion A... _ (Green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1.10, best 
UNCOLOB ED JAPAN, 90c., $1, $1.10, best $1.25 per tb. 
GUNPOV,/DER, (Green), $1.25, best $1.50 per tb. 


Coffees Roasted and Ground Daily. 


Ground Coffee, 20c., 25c., 30c., 35c., best 40c. per pound. 
Hotels, Saloons, Boarding-House Keepers, and Families 
who use large quantities of Coffee, can economize in 
thet article by using our French Breakfast and Dinner 
Coffee, which we sell at the low price of 30c. per pound, 
and warrant to give perfect satisfaction. ROASTED, 
(Unground), 30c., 35¢., beat 40c. per th. GREEN, (Un- 
Tuasted), 25c., 30c., 33c., best 35c. per Ib. 








Parties sending club or other orders for less than 
$30, had better send a Post Office draft or money with 
their orders, to save the expense of collections by Ex- 
press, but larger orders we will forward by Express, 
to “collect on delivery.” 

Hereafter we will send a complimentary package to 
the party getting up the Club. Our profits are small, 
but we will be as liberal as we can afford. We send no 
complimentary packages for Clubs of less than $30. 

Parties getting their Teas of us may confidently rely 
upon getting them pure and fresh, as they come direct 
from the Custom House stores to our warehouses. 

We warrant ail the goods we sell to give entire satis- 
faction. If they are not satisfactory they can be re- 
turned at our expense within 30 days, and have the 
money refunded. 

N. B.—Inhabitants of villages and towns where a large 
number reside, by clubbing together, can reduce the cost 
ot their Teas and Coffees about one-third (besides the 
Express charges) by sending directly to “The Great 
American Tea Company.” 


CAUTION.—As some concerns, in this city and other 
places, imitate our name and style of advertieyng and 
doing business, it is important that our friends should 
be very careful to write our addre<s in full, and also to 
pat on the number of our Post Office Box, as appears in 
this advertisement. This will prevent their orders 
from getting into the hands of bogus imitators. 

Post-office orders and-dratts make payable to the 
order of “‘ The Great American Tea Company.” Direct 
letters and orders (as below, no more, no less). 


Great American Tea Company, 


Nos. 81 & 88 VESEY STREET. 
Post Office Box, 5,643, New York City. 





The Celebrated 


HUNTING 


$15, 


Imitation Gold 


WATCHES. $20. 


THE COLLINS OROIDE WATCH FACTORY. 






o CASES , 
v OF THE 

3. \Q£9) Couns METAL 
aed PROS SS (Improved Oroide). 





SPECIAL NOTICE.—Our superior Oroide Watches having recently been imitated, and worthless Watches 
sold in New York, Boston, Chicago, and other cities, represented as our Watches, we bereby caution the public 
against them, and give notice that we are in no way responsible for these Ky concerns, and only those pur- 

e hi 


chasing directly from us can seeure a 


genuine Watch of our manufacture, 


ave recently greatly improved 


our Oroice in sppearance and durability, and to protect the public from ‘mposition hereafter, have named it the 
“COLLINS METAL,” and we give notice that any one making use of this name will be prosecuted to the extent 


of the law. 


This metal has all the brilliancy and durability of Gold; can not be distinguished from it by the best judges ; 
retains its color till worn out, and is equal to gold excepting in intrinsic value. All our Gentlemen’s Watches 
are Full Jeweled Patent Levers ; those for Ladies an improved Escapement, better than a Lever for a small watch ; 
all in Hunting-Cases, and fully guaranteed by special certificate. The $15 Watches are equal in neatness, style of 
finish, general appearance, and for time, to a gold one costing $150. Those for $20 ur of extra fine finish, and 


are fully equal to a Gold Watch costing $200. 
Collins Metal in every style. 


Chains of every style, from $2 to $6. Also, Jewelry of the 


TO CLUBS.—Where Six Watches are ordered at one time we will send one extra free of charge. 

Goods sent to any par‘ of the United States by express, to be paid for on delivery. Money need not be sent 
with the order, as bills can be paid when goods are taken from the express office. Customers must pay all ex- 
press charges. We employ no Agents; orders must, therefore, be sent directly to us. Customers in the city 


wil) remember that our only Office is 


Nos. 37 and 39 Nassau Street, N. Y., Opposite the Post-Office (Up-stairs). 


Cc. E. COLLINS & CO. 





tf 
2() 00 SOLD.—The Magnetic Pocket- 
§ TIMEKEEPER and COMPASS, in a 
handsome case with glass crystal, white enameled dial, 
steel and metal works, ordinary watcb size, sound and 
serviceable. Warranted to denote correct time, and 
keep in order two years. Satisfaction guaranteed. Sent 
tpaid tor $1, 3 for $2. Agents wavted. Circulars 
Oe WALTER HOLT & Co., 102 Nassau street, New 
York City. tf 





Psychomancy; or, Soul Charming: 


How either sex may fascinate and gain the affections 
of any one they choose instantly ; aiso secure prosperity 
in love or business. Every one can acquire this singu- 
lar power. This queer, exciting book has been pub- 
lished by us ten years, the sale of which has been 
enormous, and is the only book of the kind published 
in the English language. Sent by mail for 25 cents, to- 
gether with a Guide to the Unmarried. Address T. 
WILLIAM & OO., Book Publishers, Philadephia. 





MYSTERY.—Any Gentleman or Lady, 

by sending their address, color of eyes, and 25 
cents, will receive, by mail, the carte-de-visite of their 
juiure wife or husband. NORRIS & CO., 52 John 
street, N. Y. tr 





| a Day for all.—Stencil Tool Samples 
free, Address A. J. Fuitam, Springfield, Vt. 





UBLISHED by E. STEIGER, New York, 
The Workshop, 
A’ Monthly Journal, devoted to Progress of the Useful 
Arts. With Illustrations and Patterns covering the vide 
range of Art applied to Architecture, Decoration, 
Manufactures, and the Trades generally. 
Also, the German Edition of this Journal. 
Price $5.40 2 yeur; single numbers, 50 cents, 
aa One singie available Design or Pattern may be 
worth fur mcre than a full year’s subscription, 
Specimen-numbers and Prospectuses gratis. 
Agents and Canvassers wanted. Terms favorable. 





OMETHING ENTIRELY NEW IN 
kK the great One Do/lar Sale Trade of WOODRUFF, 
FENNO & CO., 3% Tremont Row, Boston, Mass. More 
for $1. Better pay to Agents. Send for our new Cir- 
cular. 680-692 





ROYAL HAVANA LOTTERY 
OF CUBA. 


Conducted by the SPANISH GOV- 
ERNMENT. 390.000 in GOLD. 
Drawn every Seventeen Days. Prizes 
paid in Gold, and information fur- 

. . nished. The highest rates paid for 
Doubloons, and all kinds of Gold and Silver; also for 
all Government Securities. TAYLOR & CO. , Bankers, 
16 Wall &t., N. Y¥. 





wr WILL YOU BE 


ROBBED 


by unprincipled dealers, when by sending direct to 
EASTMAN & KENDALL, 65 Hanover 8&t., Boston, 
Mass., you can have « choice in two or three hundred 
different articles for # dollar, and save two or three 


profits on Dry 


Fancy Goods of almost every kind. We now offer as 
commission to any one sending in a club of sixty in 
our Great One Price Sale, 40 yards best Cotton Sheeting, 
aud commission on larger and smaller clubs in the 
same proportion when paid in other goods. The ladies 
are specially invited to send us a trial club, All goods 
damaged in transportation are replaced tree of charge. 


CHEATED 


by small dealers into believing that they can sell as 
cheap as we do, for it is simply impossible. Our 
popular club system of selling is as follows : For $2 
we send 20 patent pen fountains (10 cents for each) and 
checks describing 20 different artieles to be sold fora 
dollar each. 30 for $3; 60 for $6; 100 for $10, etc. 
Sent by mail. Don’t fail to send money in Registered 
Letters. Single fountain and check, 10 cents. Send 
for Circular and Exchange List. 

N. B.—Our sale should not be classed with dollar 
jewelry sales and gift enterprises. 


EASTMAN & KENDALL, 


686-89 65 Hanover St., Boston, Mass. 


LOOK! LOOK! 


The magnitude of our business has enabled us to 
make the 


INDUCEMENTS TO AGENTS 


FOR OUR 


ONE DOLLAR SALE, 
especially in the line of COTTON GOODS, 


LARGER THAN EVER! 


Send for circulars, with NEW PREMIUM 
RATES, before sending your clubs elsewhere. 


Address 8. C. THUMPSON & CO., 
687-9e0w 136 Federal St., Boston. 


WATCH FOR §$1.—The Magnetic 
Pocket Time Keeper and Compass, in a handsome 
case, with glass crystal, white enameled dial, steel and 
metal works, ordinary wa'ch size, sound and service- 
able. Warranted to denote correct time, and keep in 
order two years. Satisfaction guaranteed. Sent post- 
paid for $1, or 3for $2. Address, C. OUR, 
687-96 Holland, Erie County, New York, 

















HE Irrepressible Conflict—A New a 
vi Fanny. Price, 75 cents, PLANC: 
= posed. Its answers are 
onderful and Amusing. Price $1. Magic Photographs, 
the test Wonders of the Age, 25 cents a package. 
All sent postage paid. . C. WEMYSS, 3% Astor 
Place, New York. tf 


Winchester Repeating 
Rifles, 


FIRING TWO SHOTS A SECOND AS A REPEATER, 





AND 
TWENTY SHOTS A MINUTE 


ASA 

Single Breech Loader. 
These powerful, accurate and wondertully effective 
weapons, carrying eighteen which can be fired 
in nine seconds, are now ready for the market, and are 
for sale by all the responsible Gun Dealers throughout 
the country. For full information send for circulars 

and pamphiets to the 
WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS C©O., 
New Haven, Conn. 







TURES 
UrcuRED 


DR. J. A. SHERMAN, Artistic Surgeon, respectfully 
offers his services, in the application of his Rupture 
Curative Appliances, at his office, 

697 BROADWAY, Corner 4th St. 

Prices to suit all classes. It is the only, as well as the 
chea remedy ever offered the afflicted. Photo 
graphic likenesses of cases before and after treatment 
furnished on receipt of two 3 cent stamps. 


2 CENTS.—Now is the time to subscribe 
to “ Marre Leaves,” the best, the most popular, 
and the cheapest monthly published. Each number 
contains matter of interest and importance to every- 
body. 25 cents will pay for it from now to the end of 
1869. Sample copies sent on receipt of stamp to pay 
postage. 0. A. ROORBACH, 102 Nassau St., N. ¥. 


; PHOTOGRAPHS of Beautiful Women sent, post- 
paid, for 25 cts.; 100 Photographs of Actors for 
25 cts.; 100 Photographs of Minstrels tor 25 cts.; 100 
Union Generals for 25 cts.; 50 Photos of Rebel Officers 
tor 25 cts. All the above sent, i-paid, for $1. Ad- 
dress, C. SEYMOUR, Holland, Erie Cv., N. ¥. 


Just Out, 


THE STRANGER IN THE TROPICS: A Gurmpe-Boox 
FoR TRAVELERS IN PurrTo-Rico aND 8. 
Tuomas; with ions to Invalids (By a Phy- 
sician), and Hintetor Tours. Que Vol. 8vo. 
TRATED. Price, in cloth, $1.50. 

Should be read by every person with weak lungs or 

Will be cont by pee ig gy ee 
be sent by mail, , on receipt of price. 

FRANK LESLIE, 
InvsTRAcION AMERICANA, 
No. 537 Pearl Street, New York. 














MPLOYMENT.—15,000 Agents wanted! Circulars 
free. Address J. O. D & OO., Biddeford, Me. 











The New Church Music Book. By the distinguished 
composer, V. C. Taylor, on his Patent Index Staff. 
Price $1 50. Liberal discount to the trade and w 


classes. Get the best. MILLS & CO., Des Moines, 
Iowa; A. 8. BARNES & CO., WM. HALL & SON, New 
York. 687-9e0w 





“ One of the best Agricultural periodicals in the coun- 
try.”"—{Boston Journal. 


NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


1869. VOLUME XXIV. 1869. 


Apvance TermMs—Weekly, $2 50. Monthly, $1 59. 
Liberal premiums tor new subscribers. Send stamp 


for circular and 
R. P. EATON & CO., 
687-9eow Boston, Mass, 


$1.00, $1.00. 





THE 


H ovszzort [) 


Especially devoted to the interests ot the American 
Hcusewife. Containing practical hints and suggestions, 
for the Verarda, the Drawing-Room, the Dressing- 
Room, the Dining-Room, the Livrary, the Conserva- 
tory, the Nursery, the Dispensary, the Kiichen, and 
the Parlor. Only $1 per year. Nov. and Dec. Nos. 
FREE to new subscribers. Specimen copies tree. Agents 
wanted. GEo. E. CROWELL, Publisher, Brattleboro, Vt. 

687-9eow 


THE MACIC COMB 


Will color the Hair or Beard a permanent Black or 
Brown. It contains no poison. There is no slop or 
stain arising from its use, If you buy one you will 
forever discard all other hair-dyes or preparations, 
One Comb will be fowarded to any person on receipt of 
$125. Price list furnished to dealers only, on — 
tion. Address W. PATTON, Treasurer of Magic Comb 
Co., Springfield, Mass, 687-9eow 


HE LITTLE JEWEL; OR, GIFT SEW- 

ING AND EMBROIDERING MACHINE.—Licensed 

the Combination Sewing Machine Companies of N. Y., 
which is a sufficient guarantee as to its merit. Tbe sim- 
plest Machine in existence, and the lowest price. Just 
the thing to present a lady or little girl. Will do work 
on all soft fabrics, and will embroider slippers of any 
description of woolen cloths, with the Exastic CHAIN 
StrrcH on the upper side, in a superior mann«r. Send 
stamp for circular and sample of work. Can be seen ia 
operation at the Toy Bazaar ot LEWIS P. TIBBALS, 
608 Bradway, near Broome street, N. Y. The Trade 
supplied. 685-9leow 














Every Man His Own Printer. 

With one of our presses, and the material accom- 
panying it, every man can do his own printing, thus 
saving much time and expense. Circulars containing 
fuil information about these Presses, prices, recom- 
mendations, etc., mailed free on application. Specimen 
books of types, cuts, borders, etc., étc., 10 cents, 

DAVID WATSON, Agent, Adams Press Co., 
26 Courtlandt street, New York. 





A Splendid Number ! 
FRANK LESLIE’S 


CHIMNEY CORNER, 


NO. 185, ISSUED NOVEMBER 30, 
Contains the following interesting matter, highly illus- 
trated: 


CLOSE PLAY FOR A MILLION. 
A Continuation of this fine Novel. 
LADY HESTER’S EXPIATION—A Tale of the East. 
TWENTY THOUSAND DOLLARS—A Story of the 
love of Money. 
THE or OF EDINBURGH CASTLE—Beauti- 
fully told, 
CORA’S RAFFLE—A Charming Love Story. 
A MEAN REVENGE—A Tale of Unfounded Suspicion. 
THE VENGEANCE OF LEON SOURAT—A Tale of Ven- 
geance Renoanced. 
THE ARTIST’S SURPRISE—A Pleasant Love Story. 
With a continuation of LEX BENEDICT’S Novel, 


Saved at Iast, 


And o Portsatt end Biagmaty <6 404m W. ELINE, of 
Amste . m. ¥. 


Terms, $4 yearly. Ten cents a copy, 
Back Numbers always supplied. 


Frank Leslie, 
537 Pearl Street, 
q NEW YORK. 











TO SELL THE 
WANTED---AGENTS--- AMERICAN 
KNITTING MACHIN:«:, Price, $25. The sim- 
plest, cheapest, and best Knitting Machine ever in- 
ventel. Will knit 20,000 stiiches per minute. L‘beral 
inducements to Agents. Address AMERICAN KNIT- 
TING MACHINE CO., Boston, Mass. 687-9e0w 


’ . . 
Carpets—Don’t Pay the High Prices! 
TS NEW ENGLAND CARPET ©O., of Boston, 

Mass., estavlished nearly a quarter of « century 
ago, in their present location, in Hal's over 71, 73, 75, 
TT, 79, 81, 83, 85 and 87 Hanover street, bave probably 
furnished more houses with carpets than any other 
house inthecountry. In order to afford those at a dis- 
tance the advantages of their low price«, propose to 
send, on the receipt of the price, 20 yards or upward of 
their besutital Cottage Carpeting, at 50 cents per yard, 
with samples of ten sorts, varying in price irom 25 cts. 
to $3 per yard, suitable for furnish every part of 
any house, 687-9e0w 


$8. SEWING MACHINE. $8. 


)ERFECTION AT LAST. The celebrated STAND- 
ARD SEWING MACHINE, with reversible motion, 
is now sold for the small sum of $8. and is warranted 
to make as strong, elastic and beautiful a stitch as any 
Machine in the world, It will stich, hem, fell, tuck, 
quilt, bind, braid, cord and embroider elegantly. The 
ladies are charmed with it, because it is simple, dura- 
bie and efficient. Agents are making $20 per day. 

A sample machine, with private terms to agents, 
carefully boxed and sbipped to any Express Office, 
C. O. D., $8, and warranted 5 years. We ask no money 
in advance, but pay the Express Agent when you re- 
ceive the Machine. Address the STANDARD SEWING 
MACHINE CO., Rochester, N. Y. 687-9e0w 


HE PAINTER’S HAND-BOOK, 25 
cents; Confectioner’s Hand-Book, 25 cents; Art of 
Public Speaking, 25 cents; Short-Hond without «a 
Master, 25 cents; Everybody’s Friend, 25 cents; Ta- 
bl. au Vivants, 25 cents; Shadow Pantomimes, 25 cents; 
The Actor’s Art, 15 cents; The Household Friend, 15 

cents, Send orders to 

W. HEPBUBNE, 103 Nassau 8t., N. Y. 
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CONSULAR SEAL 
CHAMPAGNE, 


As Imported for N, Y. Union Club. 
TOMES, MELVAIN & CO., No. 6 Maiden Lane, N, Y. 
tfo 


Sree, $1 FOR 12 NEW PICTURES for 
the “ ” cree,” and a stamp for complete 

MILTON, BRADLEY & CO., 
y+ a 


"Springfield, Mass. 
CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 

Neat, Pretty and Useful Present for young 
A ladies, 


THE AMERICAN LADY AND HER 
CHILDREN. 
The object is to introduce a correct taste for dress. 

It consisis of See Se girl, boy, ann, Se. 
with various styles of costume, which may 

mediately a Se morning to evening, — 
ing and riding Containing about twenty-five 
changes, and being the most interesting as well as 
entertaining toy ever got up in this country for youn 
ladies. The whole is enclosed in a beautiful ill 
box. The price is One Dollar per box, sent to any part 
vi the United States, free of expense. 

We have also just ‘published an instructive and useful 


Toy Book for Boys, 
vontaining ‘‘The Flags of all Nations of the World,” 
carried by a soldier in his national uniform. Quarto 


size. Price, One Dollar. Sent as above. 
KIMMEL & FORSTER, 








bead 900 254 and 256 } Canal street, New York. 

4» WHEELER & WILSON 44. 
\ es 625 BROADWAY, 9 
% 








HOLIDAY PRESENTS ! 
A RARE OPPORTUNITY. 


| EING ABOUT TO REMOVE ON THE 

1st of January, we are prepared to close out, AT 
RETAIL, our splendid wholesale stock of Chromos, 
Frames, opes and a Albums, Carved Brack- 








ets, etc., E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 
St. michotas Block, 501 Broadway. 
CALL EARLY. 689-920 
\TEREOPTIC ONS, MAGIC LAN- 


TERNS, and Dissolving-View Apparatus, with the 
—— Calcium Light, and sev: thousand artist- 
ically-colored Photographic Views on Glass, illustrating 
Art, Science, History, Travels, etc., etc. Priced and 
illustrated Catalogue free on application. T. 4H. 
— Optician, No, 49 Nassau Street, New 

or! ° 





» Monograms, Portraits, etc., cut for 
= dg | Presents. Please cail be- 
elsewhere, as our 


other dealers. + Boiling ‘ 

6John St., 23 Wall, corner Broad, and 71 Nassau, cor- 
ner John. "Send for Circulars and Drawings, _ Of- 
fice Box 6,724. 


This is no Humbug! 
Y SENDING 30 CENTS AND STAMP, 
with age, height, color of eyes and hair, yom will 
receive, by return mail, a correct picture of your 
future husband or wife, with name and date of mar- 
tiage. Address W. FOX, P. O. Drawer No. 38, Fulton- 
ville, N. Y. 678-90 








HE GOTHIC FU RNAC ET he | Beauty 
Elevated Oven Range —The Zero Refrigerator. 

Manufactured by ALEXANDER M. LESLEY, 605 Sixth 
avenue, N. Y. tfo 


Still Onward! 
FRANK LESLIE’ 


BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ WEEKLY, 


No. 112, 


Contains the following highly attractive Stories, and 
other pleasing matter: 


NOBODY’S DOG—One of the best Stories of the day. 

JANE BENSON’S TRIALS—The Struggles of a 
Wronged Orphan. 

AN ADVENTURE WITH AFRICAN APES. 

A HUNT BY MOONLIGHT—By Johnny Ludlow. 

THE OLD a HOUSE AND DUTCH CHURCH, 
NEW YO 

SINGULAR EF PFECT OF THE BARWUND, PIED- 

ONT. 


MO 
AN ENCOUNTER WT H PInATESs. 
HOW WASHINUTON LOVED lil: MOTHER. 
ELEPHANT LAYIAG DOWN WATER PIPES IN 
JEYLON. 
MRS. TURE) N—A Story for Little One«, 
MUSICIANS IN THE PONTIFICAL CHAPE. 
HOW TO FURNISH A DOLL’S HOUSE. 
RIGGING, ROUND TABLE, ctc., and a covtinnation 





4, JAPAN, 








of our new acd admirable Story of Arctic Ad- | 


venture, 
THE VOYAGE OF THE CONSTANCE. 


Seven Stories, Twenty Illustrations, for Five cents. 
Back Numbers always supplied. 


Frank Leslie, 
DAT Pearl Street, 
NEW YORK. 

















SCENE FROM THE NEW BURLESQUE, ‘‘ ALABAMA CLAIMS, 


Crown, Mr. Joun Buu. | 
Crown—‘‘ Oh, I does like yer so much} 


THE 


GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 


Nos. 31 and 33 VESEY 8T., 
P. 0. BOX 3643 NEW YORK, ¢ 
receive their Teas "A the Cargo, and — i in quan- | 
tities to suit Customers, at CARGO PR. 


aa Clubs ‘supplied. See page 207 of this paper for | 
tull particulars 





For the Holidays.—30,000 already sold. Send 
mp for Circular ldress B. FOX, Box 27, Station 
A, New York. 689-920 


Manufactured at Hartford, Conn. Sold at 613 “tm 
way, New York; 349 Washingt>n st., Bos:on, and else- 
where. Reputation as “‘ The Best” established, ° 











ANTED—AGENTS—$75 to $200 

per month, everywhere, male and female, to 
introduce the GENUINE IMPROVED COM- 

MON SENSE FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. 

This Machine. will stitch, hem, fell, tuck, 

quilt, cord, bind, braid and embroider in a 

most superior manner. Price only $18. Fully 

warranted for five years. We wil! pay $1,000 

for any machine that will sew a stronger, more 

beautiful, or more elastic seam than ours. It 

makes the “‘ Elastic Lock Stitch.”” Every se- 

cond stitch can be cut, and still the cloth cannot be 

ed apart without tearing it. We pay Agents from 

to $200 per month and expenses, or a commission 

from which twice thatamount can be made. Address SE- | 

COMB & CO., PITTSBURGH, PA.; or BOSTON, MASS. | 

CAUTION. —Do not be imposed ‘ upon by other parties | 
palming off worthless cast-iron machines, under the 

same name, or otherwise. Ours is the only genuine | 

and really practical cheap machine manufactured. | 
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NOW PLAYING IN LONDON. 


Pantatoon, Mr. REVERDY JOHNSON. 


1 does, yer sich a nice young gentleman, yer are.” 


Pollak & Son, Manufact’rs 
of Meerschaum Goods. Stores : 485 
Broadway, and 27 Jobn st., middle 
of block. Pipes and Holders cut to 

order and repaired. AJl goods war- 
” pvanted — Send for wholesale 
or retail circular. Box 5,846. tfo 


FURNITURE. 


Parlor, Dining-Room. 


S. CHAMBER SUITES, 
At F. ERUTINA’S 


MANUFACTORY AND WAREROOMS 


NOS, 96 AND 98 EAST HOUSTON STREET, 
Between Bowery and Second Avenue. 


Retailing at Manufacturers’ Prices. 


ALL GOODS WARRANTED. 68-920 


WARDS SHIRTS 


Printed directions for aelf-measurement, list of prices, 
and drawings of different styles of shirts and collars, 
| sent free everywhere. THE CASH can bo paid to Ex- 
press Company on receipt of goods, corner of Broad- 
way and Union Square ; also 387 Broadway, N. Y. 
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AN OLD STORY NEWLY APPLIED. 


Unctz Sam 


** Oh what a splendid parrot ! 
‘* No marm, he can't talke much, but he’ 


i he talle nicely ?” 
a beggar to think 


———_—_ 


AZURENE 


CONCENTRATED INDIGO 
For the Laundry.—Free from Oxalic Acid.—See 


Chemist's Certificate. 
A Patent Pocket Pincushon or Emery Bag 
‘4 TWENTY CENT 
For Sale by all respectable Grocers and Druggists. 
681-920 


A Very fine Concertina, with Octave or 
Tremolo tune, with Instiuction Book. Sent to any 
part of the country on receipt of $6, $8, $10, $12, or 
C. O. D. J. SAENGER & CO., 365 Bowery. i) 








~ PRINCE & COS. 
ORGANS 
AND MELODEONS. 


3, O00, nowinuse. 
|BUFFALO.N Y. CHICAGO, ILL. 








( \LOTHING at FREEMAN & BURR’. 
Every Novelty of Style and Material. 
\LOTHING at FREEMAN & BURR’s. 
Overcoats, Business and Dress Suits, 
(irate at FREEMAN & BURR'’S 
Boys’ and Youths’ Suits and Overcoats. 
( \LOTHING at FREEMAN & BURR'S 
Fine Piece Goods for Orders to Measure, 
( \LOTHING at FREEMAN & BURR’. 


Cardigan Jackets and Furnishing Goods, 


ELF - MEASUREMENT 
S & Suan 


NEW RULES for SELF-MEASUREMENT cnable 
GENTLEMEN in any part of the country to order their 
CLOTHING direct from us, with the certainty of re- 
ceiving PERFECT FITTING garments. 

Rules ad Price List mailed free on application, 
FREEMAN & BURR’S Clothing Warebouse, 

No, 124 FULTON end No. 90 NASSAU STS., N. Y. 

o 


FREEMAN 


WwW. A. WILLARD & CO., 
ooking Glasses, 


REMOVED TO 


177 Canal Street (Second block West of the Bowery), 
NEW YORK. 680-6910 


MAGNIFICENT PRESENTS 


FOR 


WEDDINGS AND THE HOLIDAY’. 


Musical Boxes 


Playing from 1 to 72 tunes, costing from $5 io $2, 00 
PAILLARD & CO., Importers, No, 21 Ma c+ 
Lane, Up-stairs, N. Y. tio 





CALENBERG & VAUPEL’S 
PIAN O 8. 


Warerooms and Factory, Nos. 333 & 335 West 36th St. 
Received the first Premium in the S:ate ot New York, 
° 


 Steeates New Perfume ! 
[HM LANG-IHLANG. 


The Flower ot Flowers 
(Unona Odoratissima), 

This charming Per- 
fume may now be had 
of #1) first-class Drug- 
gists. Special Repre- 
s*ntatives, EDWARD 
GREEY & CO., 38 
Vesey st., New York. 


“TRADE MARE, 
PARIS AND LONDON. 








I will che wana give the above : mount to 

sc00. 2 any one who can surpass my imita .o of 

Gold Watches. Description of metal sod goods sent free 

on demand. Prices from $16 to They are sent 

C.O.D. with charges. Address JULES D, HUGUENIN 

VUILLEMIN, No. 44 Nassau street, New York, or call 
and examine for yourselves. otf 


XMAS PRESENTS! 








Watch Co., Geneva, Switzerland. 
ADIES’ AND GENTLEMEN'S FINE 
4 Swiss Movements, $15; Patent American Fac- 
| simile Waltham Watches, full jeweled, $20; Chronometer 


Balance, $25 each. Elaborately engraved with new and 
novel designs. Each watch warranted by special cer- 
tificate from the Oroide Gold Watch Company, as to 
| keeping time and color as long as worn. 
| Also, magnificent Oroide Gold Chains, $5, $6, $7 and 
| $10 each. Sent everywhere, to be paid for on delivery. 
The Express Company will exhibit the watch when re- 
quested, previous to the payment of bill, on receipt of 
only Express charges both ways. The genuine Oroide 
| Gold Watches cin only be obtained by ordering directly 
{ from us. JOHN FOGGAN, Pres’t Onom: Gop Watcx 
Co., No. 78 Nassau street, near Fulton, New York, 
State where vou saw this advertisement. o 
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